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TWO  FOSCARI. 

ACT  L— SCENE  I. 

.  I  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Enter  Loreduno  and  Barbarigo,  meeting. 

LortEtMNo.     Where  is  the  prisoner  ? 

Barbarigo.  Reposing 

from 
The  Question. 

Loreduno.     The  hour's  past— fix'd  yesterday 
For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
l.'rge  his  recall. 

Barbarigo.     Nay,  let  him  profit  by 
A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs  ; 
lie  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday. 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Loredano.     Well  f 

Barbarigo.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  o  i 

justice, 
Or  hate  of  the  ambitie-us  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race  ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

vol.  v.  1 
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Loredano.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Barbarigo.     Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Loredano.     We  shall  see. 

Barbarigo.  You,  Loredano-, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Loredano.     How  far  ? 

Barbarigo.  To  extermination. 

Loredano.  When 

they  are 
Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let's  in  to  council. 

Barbarigo.     Yet  pause — the  numher  of  our  col- 
leagues is  not 
Complete  yet ;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Loredano.     And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

Barbarigo.  No— he 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude  is  ever 
First  at  the  board'in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Loredano.  True-  -true— 

His  last. 

Barbarigo.     Will  nothing  move  you  ? 

Loredano.  Feels  he,  think  yOu  ; 

Barbarigo.     He  shows  it  not. 

Loredano.  I  have  marked 

that— the  ttretch! 

Barbarigo.  But  yesterday,  I  hear  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  passed  the  threshold 
The  old  man  feinted. 

Loredano.  It  begins  to  work  then. 

Barbarigo.    The  work  is  half  your  own. 

fjoredano.  Ant? 

should  be  all  mine— 
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My  father  and  ray  uncle  are  no  more. 

Barbarigo.    I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  say? 
they  died 
By  poison. 

Loredano.  When  Doge- declared  that  lie 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly  : — he  is  sovereign. 

Barbarigo.     A  wretched  one. 

Loredano.  What  should  they 

be  who  make 
Orphans  ? 

Barbarigo.     But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so  ': 

Loredano.  Y'O 

Barbarigo.     What  solid  proofs  ? 

Loredano.  When  prince? 

set  themselves 
To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first  as  shall  make  the  second  needles?. 

Barbarigo.     But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

f-oredano.  By  -bTTT 

the  laws 
Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Barbarigo.  They  arc  such  in  tb> 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.     It  is  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  comrocirc 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles^ 
u  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
"  Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano 
"  My  sire  and  uncle  ?" 

Loredano.  It  is  written  thus. 

Barbarigo.    And  will  you  leave  it  imejjtsed  ? 

Loredano.  TH1 

balanced. 

Barbarigo.    And  how 
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[Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as  in  their 
tcay  to  "  the  Hall  of  the  Couneil  of  Ten:' 
Loredano.  You  see  the  number  i? 

complete. 
Follow  me.  [Exit  Loredano. 

Barbarigo.  (solus)   Follow  thee  .'  I  have  follow'd 
long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to   the   wild   winds,   and 

wretch 
\Vho  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them  ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  1  on  hardily  like  them — Oh  !  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  ! — 
Lo  where  he  comes  ! — Be  still  my  heart !  they  are 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims  ;  p  ilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? 
Enter  Guards,  wiih  young  Foscari  as  prisoner,  S,-r. 
Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jacopo  Foscari.    I  thank  thee,  friend,  I'm  feeble  : 
But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I'll  stand  the  ha- 

zard. 
Jaccpo  Foscari.     That's   kind  : — I  meet  some 
pity,  but  no  mercy  ; 
Fhis  is  the  first. 
Guard.  And  might  be  last,  did 

they 
Who  rule  behold  us. 
Barbarigo.  (advancing  to  the  Guard)     There  is 
one  who  does : 
Yet  fear  not :  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser:  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Wait  their  last  summons — I  am  of  "  the  Ten," 
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And  waiting  for  that  summons  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence  :   when  the  last  call  sounds, 
We'll  in  together — Look  well  to  the  prisoner  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.     What  voice  is  that? — 'tis  Bai* 
barigo's !  Ah  ! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Barbarigo.     To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  their 
be, 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  True, 

He  judges. 

Barbarigo.     Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsl: 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  State's  safety 

Jacopo  Foscari.  And  his  son's      I'm  faint ; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooksthe  waters. 
Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Barbarigo. 

Barbarigo.    (to  the  Guard)  Let  him  approach.     1 
must  not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus  ,  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.         [Exit  Barbarigo. 
Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Foscari  to  the  windcni: 

Guard.  There,  sir,  'tis 

Open — How  feel  you  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Venice  ! 

Guard.      And  your  limbs? 

Jacopo  Fosenri.      Limbs !    how  often  have  tbej 
born  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skitnm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  a3  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
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Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughened  ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine. 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ;  and  oft, 
[n  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful ;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  sbow'd  that  I  had  seatch'd  the  deep:  exulting. 
With  afar-dashing  stroke  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :   there  never  was  more 

need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 
Jacopo  Foscari.    {looking  from  the  lattice)     My 

beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice — this  is  breath.'  Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face  I 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness  !  How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Make  my  heart  sick. 

Guard.  I  see  the  colour  comes 

Rack  to  your  cheek :   Heaven  send  you  strength  U- 

bear 
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What  more  may  be  imposed! — 1  dread  to  think 
on't. 
Jacopo  Foscari.     They  will  not  banish  me  again  i 
— No— no, 
Let  them  wring  on  ;  I  am  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess; 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jacopo  Foscari  I  confess'd 

Once — twice  before  :  both  times  they  exiled  me. 
Guard.     And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 
Jacopo  Foscari.  Lef 

them  do  so, 
So  I  be  buried  in  my  birth-place  :  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 
Guard.     And    can  you   so  much   love  the  soil 

which  hates  you  ? 
Jacopo  Foscari.     The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  sect' 
of  the  soil 
Which  persecutes  me;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
V  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here. 
Enter  an  officer. 
Officer.     Bring  in  the  prisoner ! 
Guard.  Signor,  you  heai 

the  order. 
Jacopo  Foscari.     Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  sum 
mons ;  'tis 

The   third   time   they  have   tortured   me  ; theij 

lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard 

Officer.     Take  mine,  sir  ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  You  ! — you  are  in 

Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away  !— I'll  walk  alone. 
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Officer.  As  you  please,  signor; 

The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  council  when 
They 

Jacopo  Foscari.     Hade  thee  stretch  me  on  their, 
horrid  engine. 
t  pray  thee  touch  me  not— that  is,  just  now; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.     As 
f  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdlingiimbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipa'.ed  wrenching, 
\nd  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  if— 
But  onward — 1  have  borne  it— 1  can  bear  it. — 
How  looks  my  father? 

Officer.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jacopo  Foscari.     So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the 
blue  of  ocean, 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
fts  mem  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  uiunnn- 

ber'd 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari,  • 
Not  even  a  Foscari. —Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  SfC. 
Enter  Jtfemmo  and  another  Senator. 

Memmo.     He's   gone — we   are   too  late: — think 
you  "the Ten" 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day  i 

Senator.    They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal :  but 
More  I  know  uot. 

Mevvno.  And  that  is  much  :    the  secrct- 

Of  von  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
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From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  tbe  state, 
As  from  the  people. 

Senator.  Save  the  wonted  rumour-. 

Which  (like  the  tales  of  spectres  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings)  never  have  been  proved, 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved  :  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Memmo.  But  with  length  of  time 

"We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Senator.     Or  Doge  ? 

Memmo.  Why,  no,  not  if  lean  avoid  it. 

Senator.     'Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  rod 
may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Memmo.  To  such 

I  leave  it;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited  :  I'd  rather  be  ;in  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  "Ten," 

Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cipher, 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foscari? 
Enter  Marina  with  a  female  attendant. 

Marina.     What,    no   one? — I  am   wrong,  their 
still  are  two ; 
But  they  are  senators. 

Memmo.  Most  noble  lady, 

Command  us. 

Marina.     I  command  ! — Alas!  my  life 
Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Memmo      I   understand   thee,  but   I   must  not 
answer. 

Marina,    (fiercely)      True — none   dare  answe> 
here  save  on  the  rack, 
Or  question  save  those 

Memmo    {interrupting  her)     High-born  dame  ' 
bethink  thee 
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Where  tbou  now  art, — 

Marina.  Where  I  now  am  ! — It  was 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 

Memmo.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Marina.    And  his  son's  prison  ; — true,  1  have  not 
forgot  it ; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
Tor  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Memmo.     Be  calm  ! 

Marina,   (lookvig  up  toioards  heaven)  I  am  ;  but 
Oh,  thou  eternal  God  ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  f 

Memmo.     Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Marina.  He  is. 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge  :  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
-Vow,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  had,  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  jud^e  and  culprit 
Will  he  condemn  him  ? 

Memmo.  I  trust  not. 

Marina.  But  if 

lie  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Memmo.     They  can 

Marina  And  with  them  power  ant 

will  are  one 
\n  wickedness :  — my  husband's  lost ! 

Memmo.  Not  so : 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Marina.  If  it  were  so 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons  :  but "  the  Ten's"  is  quicker. 
And  we  must  wait  on't.    Ah  !  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[AJaint  cry  within 
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Senator.     Hark ! 
Jlemmo.  'Twas  a  cry  of— 

Marina.  No,  no  ;  not  my 

husband's — 
Not  Foscari's. 
Memmo.  The  voice  was — 

Marina.  Not  his  :  u(/r 

He  shriek !  No  ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  his — net  his— he'll  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 
Memmo.  What ! 

Again? 

Marina.     His  voice  ;  it  seem'd  so  ;  I  will  not 
Believe  it.     Should  he  shriek,  1  cannot  cease 
To  love  ;  but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been 
K  fearful  pang  which  rung  a  groan  from  him. 
-Senator.     And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrong*, 
wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence? 
Marina.     We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.    I  have 
not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son   from 

life: 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs; 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek'd, 
But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears. 
Memmo      All's  silent  now. 

Marina.  Perhaps  all's  over ;  bin 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily. 
Memmo.  How  now,  friend,  what  seel 

you  ? 
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Officer.     A  leech.     The  prisoner  lias  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Memmo.  Lady 

'Twere  better  to  retire. 

Senator,  (offering  to  assist  her)  I  pray  thee  do  so 

Marina.     Off!  J  will  attend  him. 

Memmo.  You  remember,  lady 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  "  the  Ten,"  and  their  familiars. 

Marina.  Well, 

J  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd — many  never  :  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Memmo.  Alas  !  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Marina.  Who  shall  oppose  me: 

Memmo.  Thev 

"Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Marina.  'Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing  !.  Yet  I'll  pass. 

Memmo.     It  is  impossible. 

Marina.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism  :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  levell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailers 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?  Give  me,  then,  way  ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  1  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son, 
And  they  shall  hear  this  .' 

Memmo.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Marina.  What 
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Ate  judges  who  give  way  to  anger  ?  they 
"Who  do  so  are  assassins.     Give  me  way. 

[Exit  .Mar an,. 

Senator.     Poor  lady ! 

Memmo.  'Tis  mere  desperation  ;  she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

Semi  tor.  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But  see,  the  officer  returns. 
'The  officer  passes  over  the  stuge  with  another  person 

Memmo.  I  hardly 

Thought  that  "  the  Ten"  had  even  this  toucli  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

Senator.     Pity  !  Is't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 

Memmo.      I   marvel  they   condemn   him  not  a^ 
once. 

Senator.      That's  not  their  policy  ;  they'd  have 
him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death  ;  and  banish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Memmo.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not. 

Senator.     None,  save  the  letter,  which  he  says- 
was  written, 
\ddress'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
\nd  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Venice. 

Memmo.    But  as  a  culprit. 

Senator.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

Memmo.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  wasproved. 
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Senator.    Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homi- 
cide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of"  the  Ten." 

Memmo.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Senator.  Tha 

They  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Altnoro  Donato,  as  \  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

Memmo.     There  must  be  more  in  this  strange 
process  than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  diselose — 
But  here  come  two  of  "  the  Ten  ;"  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Memmo  and  Senator. 
Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Barbarigo.  {addressing  Loredano)  That  were 
too  much  :  believe  me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

Loredano.     And  so  the  Council  must  break  up. 
and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Barbarigo.  No, 

That's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  staljc. 

Loredano.     And  had  he  not  recover'd  ? 

Barbmrigo.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Loredano.  'Twas  not  tried. 

Barbarigo.     'Tis  vain  to  murmur ;  the  majorlty 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Loredano.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  eombined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own, 

Barbarigo.    I  am  a  judge ;  but  must  confess  $<U 
part 
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Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 

Make  me  wish 

Loredano.  What  ? 

Barbarigo.  That  you  would  sometimes  fiy'i 

As  I  do  always. 

Loredano.     Go  to,  you're  a  child. 
Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice  !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  ! 

Barbarigo.  He  slied 

Ho  tears. 

Loredano.    He  cried  out  twice. 
Barbarigo.  A  saint  had  done  s<  >, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  foircrt  on  him  ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity  :  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow'd  by  no  prayers. 
Loredano.     He  mutter' d  many  times  between  hi; 
teeth, 
Lut  inarticulately. 

Barbarigo.  That  I  heard  not : 

You  stood  more  near  him. 
Loredano.  I  did  so. 

Barbarigo.  Mefhought. 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Loredano.  I  believed  that  swoop 

His  last. 

Barbarigo.     And  have  I  not  oft  heard  fbeenanV 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 
Loredano.    If  hs  dies  innocent,  tirat  is  to  sav. 
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With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

Barbarigo.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory: 

Loredano.  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted  i 

Barbarigo.  War  with  them  too  ? 

Loredano.     With  all  their   house,    till  theirs  01 
mine  are  nothing. 

Barbarigo.    And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stern  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  ? 

[Exit  Loredanu. 
He's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  his  suffering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved 

me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.     'Tvvas  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me  :  but,  mine  would  be  content 
Witb  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts  ;  but,  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo  !  tbey  conae  . 
How  feeble  and  forlorn !  I  cannot  bear 
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To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity ; 
I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  BarbarigC 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Doge's  Palace. 

The  Doge  and  a  Senator. 
Senator.     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I  overlook'd  it  yesterday  :  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  metho  pen — 

[The  Doge  sits  down  and  signs  tlie pape)^ 
There,  signor. 

Senator,  (looking  at  the  paper)  You  have  forgot, 

it  is  not  sign'd. 
Doge.     Not  sign'd  ?     Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes 
hegin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipt  the  pen  without  effect. 

Senator,  (dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink  and  placing 
the  paper  before  the  Doge)  Your  hand, 
too,  shakes,  my  lord  :  allow  me,  thus — 
Doge.     'Tis  done,  I  thank  you. 
Senator.  Thus  the  act 

connmi'd 
By  you  and  by  "  the  Ten,"  gives  peace  to  Venice 
Doge.     'Tis  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it :  may  it  he 
As  long  ere  she  resume  hex  arms.' 

Senator.  'Tis  almarst 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare". 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  neted  of  some  repose, 
vox.  v.  2 
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Doge.  No  doubt : 

I  found  her  queen  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy  ;  it  is  a  comfort 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna  ;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers:  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  lias  not  shrunk. 

Senator.  'Tis  most  true, 

\ud  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

Doge.     Perhaps  so. 

Senator.  Which  should  be  made  mani- 

fest. 

Doge.     I  have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Senator.  My  good  lord, 

forgive  me. 

Doge.     For  what  ? 

Senator.  <   My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For 

me,  signor? 

Senator.     And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Senator.  It  must  have 

way,  my  lord : 
I  have  too  many  duties  toward  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness. 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  WTas  this 

In  your  commission  ? 

Senator.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  This  prattb? 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty's  sign'd  ; 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  seat  you. 

Senator.  I 

Obey.    I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 
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Doge.     Say,  when  they  will — now  even  at  this 
moment, 
If  it  so  please  them:  I  am  the  state's  servant. 
Senator.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  youi 

repose. 
Doge.     I  have  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which 
shall  cause 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall '  i  found 
IFhere  I  should  be,  and  what  1  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator. 
[The  Doge  remains  in  silence. 
Enter  an  Attendant. 
Attendant.     Prince  ! 
Doge.  Say  on. 

Attendant.  The  illustrious  lad} 

Foscari 
Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina!  [Exit  Attendant 

[2Vte  Doge  remains  in  silence  as  before. 
Enter  Mur  iaa. 
Marina.     I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I  have  none  from  you,  my  child 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 
Marina.     I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 
Dogf.     Your  husband  ? 
Marina.  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed, 

my  daughter ! 
Marina.     I  had  obtain'd  permission  from  "the 
Ten" 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hour--. 
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Doge.     You  had  so. 

Marina.  'Tis  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom  ? 

Marina.     "  The  Ten."— When  we  had  reachYi 
"  the  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd  :  a  messenger  was  sent  bark  to 
•'  The  Ten ;"  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate; 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  eourt  adjoum'd,  and  till  it  meets 
'Tis  dubious. 

Marina.     Till  it  .meets  !  and  when  it  meets, 
They'll  torture  him  again  ;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  ? — Oh  God  ! 
Dost  thou  see  this  ? 

Doge.  Child— child 

Marina,  (abruptly)  Call  me  not"  child 

You  soon  will  have   no   children — you    deserve 

none — 
You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
Tn  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood    from   Spartans  !    Though  these  did  nc 

weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  You  behold  mc 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could  ;  but  if 
Eajth  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
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This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  wares 
A  talisman  to  still  them — I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

Marine.  With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.   That  answer  only  shows  you  know  noj 
Venice. 
Alas !  how  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hoar  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 
The  sirens  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet. 

Marina.   But  they  have  crush'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as 

yet — I  live. 

Marina.  And  your  son — how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.  1  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.     The  rash  boy, 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter; 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  quench'd 

them— 
He  must  return. 
^Marina.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it. 

Marina.   And  can  I  not  go  with  him  ? 

Doge.  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  render  them  still  more  austere. 
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Marina.    Austere?   Atrocious!    The  old  human 

fiends, 
"With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyea,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  head? 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

Marina.    I  do — I   do — and   so  should  you,  me- 

thinks — 
That  these  are  demons ;  could  it  he  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have 

given 
Their  hands  in  sacred  vows— have  danced  then 

babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn'd   above 

thern 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself, 
You.  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Marina.  You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Marina.  Oh,  no  doubt  ! 

YTou  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not ; 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

vou. 
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Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  T 
tell  thee, 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which — hut  1  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina  ! 

Marina.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me 
Pity  thy  son  !  Thou  pity  ! — 'tis  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ! 

Doge.  \  must  hear  these  reproaches,  though 
they  wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Marina.  'Tis  not  upon  thy  brow  , 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  ?  or  shall  ? 

Doge,  (pointing  downward)  There  ! 
na.  In  the  earth  ? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending:   whei: 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded    with    marb.e,   than    the  thought,    which 

press  it 
Now,  will  you  know  me  better. 

Marina.  Are  you,  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ?  « 

Doge.  Pitie  i  !  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name  ;  that  name  shall  be, 
As  far  as  /have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it. 

Marina.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save : 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so .' 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  bora, 
Better  forme. — 1  have  seen  our  house  dishonour'd. 

Marina.  That's  false!   A  truer,  nobler,  trustier 
Ireart, 
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More  lovmg,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast.     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
Oppress'd,  but  not  disgraced, crush'd,  overwhelmed, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit.     Dishonour'd  !  he  dishonour' d  ! 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonour'd  ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
'Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye  ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile. 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Dcgfa  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have -said.     I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 
Marina.  That  word  again  ? 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemned  ? 
JLirina.  Is  none  but  guiit  so 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  woule? 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but 'tis  useless  no\s' — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born  :  these  drops  were  ominous. 
Marina.  I  say  he's  innocent !  And  were  he  noj 
so, 
fs  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  from  him  . 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's  ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties. 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused, 
Thej'  must  (hen  be  fufftlled-. 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

Attendant.  A  message  from 

*  The  Ten." 

Doge.        Who  bears  it  ? 

Attendant.  Noble  Loredano. 

Dog,.  He!  but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant: 

Manna,  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signoi 

Your  pleasure  !  [To  Loredano,  entering 

Loredano.      I  bear  that  of  "  The  Ten." 

Doge.  1  hej' 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Loredano.  'Tis  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honoui. 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Loredano.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We  ? 

Loredano.  "  The  Ten"  in  council* 

Doge.    What  !    have  they  met  again,  and  mc: 
without 
Apprizing  me? 

Loredano.    They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feeling-. 
No  less  than  age. 

Doge.  That's  new — wlien  spared  tliej 

either  ? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Loreduno.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  'Tis  some  years  since  I  learn'd  this,  lorn 
before 
1  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  wheu  you  were  a  young  patrician 
\;oi..  v.  3 
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Loredano.    True,  in  my  father's  time ;    I  have 
heard  him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them  ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Loredano.  No  doubt ;  yet  most  men  like  to  live 

their  days  out. 
Doge    And  did  not  they  ? 
Loredano.  The  grave  knows 

best :  they  died, 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange, 

That  you  repeat  that  word  emphatically  ? 
Loredano.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was 
their  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 
Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortals  : 

Loredano.   That  they  have  mortal  foes. 
Doge.  I  understand  you  : 

i'our  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 
Loredano.  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 
Doge.  I  do. 

i'our  fathers  xvije  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    'Tis  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 
Loredano.  Who  dares  say  no  ? 
Doge.  1 1— 'Tis  trut* 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe  : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
^abal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
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Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Loredano.  I  fear  not. 

Doge.     You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am  \  bin 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on  :  I  care  not. 

Loredano.     I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  ot  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means  ;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down  :  be  sure. 
Before  or  since  that  period,  that  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.    But  in  all  thing!- 
1  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence  : 
Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  hut  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority 
Were  I  disposec  to  brawl;  but,  as  I  said, 
1  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all,  save  honour,  the  decrees, 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Loredano.  'Tis  decreed, 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  lends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
("  The  Ten"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  question  till  a  full 
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Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 

Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 

The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  his,) 

•  fames  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him. 

Marina.     Thank  God!   At  least  they  will  not 
drag  him  more 
Before  thai  horrible  tribunal.     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.     That   is   not   a  Venetian   thought,  my 
daughter. 

Marina.    No,  'twas  too  human.     May  I  share  his 
exile  ? 

Loredano.     Of  this  "  the  Ten"  said  nothing. 

Marina.  So  I  thought : 

Thai  were  too  human,  also.     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited  .? 

Loredano.     It  was  not  named. 

Marina,  (to  the  Doge)  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much  : 

[To  Loredano. 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitteri  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.     I  will  endeavour. 

Marina.  And  you,  signor  ? 

Loredano.  Lady! 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
©f  the  tribunal. 

Marina.          Pleasure  !  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  ydu 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 

Marina.    A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

Loredano.  Subject ! 
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Marina.  Oh ! 

It  galls  you  : — well  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think  ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be 
Were  he  a  peasant :  — well,  then,  you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble  :  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Loredano.     The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 

Marina.  And  weddeci 

To  one  as  noble.     What,  or  whose  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  mv  free  thoughts  ? 

Loredano.     The    presence    of  your    husband's 
judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Marina.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slavei. 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens. 
And  raask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  yoursjalley,  and  your  other  slaves, 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drown- 
ings, 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level !  your  mysterious  meetings, 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 
Your  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  your  strangling  chamber. 

and 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world  ! 
Keep  such  for  them  :  I  fear  ye  not.     f  know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband  !  Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  ; — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.    Then  what  have  I  to  fe a r  from  yoUj 
Even  if  1  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not? 

Doge.  You  hear  she  speaks  wildly. 
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Marina.     Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Loredano.  Lady  !  words 

Uttered  within  these  walls,  I  bear  no  further 
Than  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  !  have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge:  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

Loredano.     My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

Loredano.     I  remember  mine. — Farewell ! 
f  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
\nd  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Loredano. 

Marina.  A  re  you  content  ? 

Doge.     I  am  what  you  behold. 

Marina.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.     All  things  are  so  to  mortals  j  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  ?  or,  if  tbey  can,  the  few 
\nd  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Tho-e  black  and  bloody  leaves  his  heart  and  brain. 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it:  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own  ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune  ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate   'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  naught 
Save  what  she gaoe — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations. 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, 
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And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passioru- 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  !  All  is  low, 

And  false  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last, 

The  prince's  urn  no  less  ihan  potter's  vessel. 

Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 

Less  than  their  breath  ;  our  durance  upon  days, 

Our  days  on  seasons;  our  whole  being  on 

Something  which  is  not  us  ! — So,  we  are  slaves. 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 

Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 

Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm  ; 

And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 

And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  a- 

much 
"Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinned  in  some  old  world. 
And  this  is  hell ;  the  best  is  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Marina.     These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.     And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other. 
"Who  are  all  earth,  and  f,  who  am  called  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?  1  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is  ;  my  reign  has  doubled  realms  ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 
Marina.     And  Foscari  ?     I  do  not  think  of  suci 
things, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so  ; 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Marina.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 
Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be 
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And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Marina.  I  know  not,  reek  not  — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman— 
Anywhere,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd, 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.     What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for. 
husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

Marina.  He  is  none  ! 

The  country-  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Js  far  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such,  a  breach  of  faith. 

Marina.  No  ;  thou 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.     I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it. 
Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  char- 
ter 
t.eft  by  our  fathers. 

Marina.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and, let  me  add, 
In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Amongst  us,)  all  that  history  has  bequeatb'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  who. 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 
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Marina.  Rather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stern  obligarchs. 

Doge.  Perhaps  60  .;• 

But  yet  subdued  the  world  :  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  Is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  in  vigour. 

Marina.     This  means  that  you  are  more  aDogf. 
than  father. 

Doge,     it  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
Jf  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  citize  s,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Marina.     Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  la\v> 
Would  stifle  nature's  ! 

Doge  Had  1  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
As  it,  alas  !  has  been,  to  ostracism, 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Marina.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband  :  the  sage  "Ten,'' 
With  all  its  jealousy.,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  I'll 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Marina.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Fescari  from  his  father  ? 
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Doge.  That  he  obey 

Fhe  laws. 
Marina.     And  nothing  more  ?  Will  you  not  see 
him 
Ere  he  depart?  It  may  be  the  last  time. 
Doge.    The  last !— my  boy ! — the  last  time  I  shall 
see 
:VIy  last  of  children  !  Tell  him  I  will  come. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III.— SCENE  I. 

The  Prison  ofjacopo  Foscari. 

Jocopo  Foscari.  (solus)     No  light,  save  yon  faint 

gleam,  which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair  ! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  return'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  'tis  true,  that  time,  which 

wears 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest  when  wheeling 
High  in  the  air  on  her  return  \o  greet 
Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  the  tvall 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall  ? 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ?  Ah  !  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place, 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
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A  grief  too  great  for  many.     This  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history, 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  a  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     Alas.' 
I  recognize  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 

[He  engraves  his  name. 

Enter  a  familiar  of"  the  Ten." 

Familiar.     I  bring  you  food. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  I  pray  you  set  it 

down  | 
1  am  past  hunger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'cl — 
The  water ! 

Familiar.     There. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  (after  drinking)  I  thank  you  i 
I  am  better. 

Familiar.     I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Till  when  ? 

Familiar.     I  know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     Ah  !  they  relent,  then — I  had 
ceased  to  hope  it : 
'Tvvas  time. 

Enter  Marina. 

Marina.     My  best  beloved  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.    (embracing  her)     My  true  wife. 
And  only  friend  !  What  happiness  ! 

Marina.  We'll  part 

No  more.  [geon  : 

Jacopo  Foscari.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dun 
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Marina.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all— any  thing  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation, 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 
How  dost  thou  ?  How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?  Alas  ' 
Why  do  I  ask  ?  Thy  paleness 

Jacopo  Fosca ri.  'Tis  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  toine. 
For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina ! 

Marina.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  v/hich  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  cloud   whate'er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine 

eyes — 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  spar- 
kle ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.     And  thine  ! — but  I  am  blinded 
by  the  torch. 

Marina.     As  I  had   beeu   without  it.     Couldst 
thou  see  here  ? 

Jacopo  Fescari     Nothing   at  first ;  but  use  anfl 
time  had  taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmering  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
W7hen  gorgeously  o'ergildmg  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice;  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Marina.     What? 
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Jacopo  Foscari.     My  name :    look,  'tis  there*— 
recorded  next 
The  name  of  him  who  her?  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Marina.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.     These  walls  are  silent  of  men> 
ends ;  they  only 
"Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stern  wall=' 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so — What  of  him? 
Thou  askest. — What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise, 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Marina.  I  speak  of  thee  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.     And  wherefore  not  ?  All  then 
shall  speak  of  me  : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's  ! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life  ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Marina.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     And  liberty  ? 

Marina.  The  mind  sheulu 

make  its  own. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     That  has  a  noble  sound  ;  but  'tis 
a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
'If  death  be  a  deep  sleep,)  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me  ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  whene 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Marina,  Alas !  and  (his 
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Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 

Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jaeopo  Foscari.      That  thought  would  scarcely 
aid  me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palacr 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  noted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day  ;  for,  save  the  jailer's  torch, 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  on  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  ought  here  like  a  ray.     Alas .' 
I  know  if  mind  may  Dear  us  up,  or  no, 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men  : 
It  sinks  in  solitude  i  my  soul  is  social. 

Marina.     I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jaeopo  Foscari.  Ah  !  if  it  were  so  ! 

But  thai  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  aloiie  :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study. 
More  faithful  piciures  cf  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundred  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Marina.     I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  thei: 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jaeopo  Foscari.  I  know  it — look  ! 

[He  points  io  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the  tor- 
tures which  he  had  undergone. 

Marina.    IS'o — no — no  more  of  that :  even  thev 
relent 
From  that  atrocity 
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Jacopo  Foscari.     What  then  ? 

Marina.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 
I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course  ;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom. 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Ma rina.      And  here  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  At  once — by  better  means 

as  briefer. 
What!  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepu"! 

chre, 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

Marina.  My  husband  ! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 
And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism  ;  for  me, 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Well  I  know  how  wretched ! 

Marina.     And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  ban 
ishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  fo*  their  inheritance, 
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Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome ; 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
0>  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Atilla 
From  fertile  Italy  to  barren  islets, 
1  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  thoughts  ;  but  afterward  address'd 
INlyself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state  :  perhaps  I  could 
Ha.ve  borne  this — though  i  know  not. 

Marina.  Wherefore 

not? 
It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands, 
Their  numbers  and  success .  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting. 
Or  after  their  departure  ;  of  that  malady* 
Wrhich  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye.  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  from  treading  them  ? 
That  melody ,+  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought. 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weakness!  It  is  strength, 
I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

*  The  calenture. 

f  Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects. 
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Marina.     Obey  her,  then  \  'tis  sho  that  puts  thee 
forth, 

Jacopo  Foscari.    Ay,  there  it  is :  'tis  like  a  mo- 
ther's curse 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations*, 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together — I'm  alone. 

Marina.     You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go 
with  thee. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  My  best  Marina  ! — and  our  chil- 
dren ? 

Marina.  They. 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure, ^ 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jacopo  Foscari.    And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 

Marina.  Y& 

With  many  a  pang. 
But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Learn  you  -to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount;  and 'tis  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     Have  I  not  "borne? 

Marina.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  under' 

gone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jacopo  Foscari.    Ah !  you  never  yet 
Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  de<jp  into  your  heart ;  yau  nev$i 
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Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Marina.     I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us 
think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
[Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles  :  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     That's  sudden.     Shall  [  not  be- 
hold my  father  ? 

Marina.     You  will. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Where  ? 

Marina.  Here  or  in  the  ducal 

chamber — 
He  said  not  which    .  I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

Jacopo  Foscari  Blame  him  not. 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  a<jed  hea 
Suspicion  from  "the  Ten."  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Marina.  Accumulated  ! 

What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  That 

Of  leaving 
Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Marina.  That  is  true. 

\nd  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
\nd  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  wave — away — away— 
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Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Uujust,  and — 

Jacopo  Foscari   Curse  it  not.     If  I  am  silent* 
Who  dare  accuse  my  country  ? 

Marina.  Men  and  angels  ! 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub 

jects,  ^ 

Held  in  the  bondage  often  bald-heads  :  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.     Couldst  thou  sa\ 
Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like  thee? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  st> 
it  must  be, 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Loredano,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Leredano.  (to  the  Familiars. )  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [exeunt  the  two  Familiar.; 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 
I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawr 
Such  presence  hither. 

Loredano.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Marina.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

Loredano.  Neither  are  my  office,  noble  lady  ! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  "  the  Ten's"  decree. 

Marina.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated  :  it  is  known. 

Loredano.  As  how  ? 

Marina.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  s> 

gently, 
Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indalgence  of  yonr  colleagues ;  but  he  knew  ft 
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If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence  ' 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  eaough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Jacopo  Foscari.         I  pi  ay  you,  calm  you  i 
What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Marina.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Loredano.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Marina.  I  have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Loredano.  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely     Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then? 


Jacopo  Foscari. 

Return 

to  Candia  ? 

Loredano. 

True- 

For  life. 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

Not  long. 

Loredano 

I 

said- 

-for  life. 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

'  And  I 

Repeat— not  long. 

Loredano. 

A 

year's  ic 

npris< 

mment 

Tn  Canea — afterward  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Both  the  same  to  mc :  the  aftei 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Ts't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me? 

Loredano.  Yes, 

Tf  she  so  wills  it. 

Marina.  Who  obtain'd  that  justice  ? 

Loredano.  One  who  wars  not  with  voiaen. 

Marina.  But 

oppresses 
Men :  howsoever,  let  him  have  my  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  hira  or  such  as  he  is. 
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Loredano.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Martna.  May  they  thrive  with  him. 

fa  much  ! — no  more. 

Jacopo  Foscari.         Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mis- 
sion ? 
Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

Marina.  Nobler? 

Loredano.  How  nobler  ? 

Marina.  As  more  geu= 

erous ! 
We  say  the  "  generous  steed"  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood      Thus  much  I've  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimia'd  the  coast? 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  "  the  generous  man  ?" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
L'pon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater! — 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Again,  Marina  ! 

Marina.  Again  !  still,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
"With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jacopo  Foscari         That  were  difficult. 

Marina.   Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it 
now — 
Ay,  he  may  vail  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
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A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 

No  less  than  master;  I  have  probed  his  soul 

A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 

Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks  from  me  ! 

With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 

To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 

I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  hearL 

I  care  not  for  his  frowns  !     W»  can  but  die, 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 

Of  destinies  :  each  day  secures  him  more 

His  tempter's. 

Jacopo  Foscari    This  is  mere  insanity. 

Marina.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  us 
mad? 

Loredano.  Let  her  go  on  ;  it  irks  not  me. 

Marina.  That's  false  ! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs!     You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain— to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince':;  s>on — my  husband  ; 
In  short  to  tran  pie  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him : 
How  have  you  sped  ?     We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  should  dc 

sire  us, 
And  how  feel  you  ? 

Loredano.  As  rock. 

Marina.  By  thunder  blasted 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd      Come, 
Foscari ;  now  iet  us  go.  and  leave  this  felon. 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brooa  in  it  alone. 
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Enter  the  Doge.      * 

Jacopo  Foscari.  My  father.' 

Dogt.   {embracing  him)    Jacopo!   ray  sen — my 
son  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.  My  father  still !     How  long  it  Jis 
since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name  ! 

Doge.  My  boy ! 

<?ouldst  thou  but  know 

Jacopo  Foscari.  I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmurVi 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not. 

■Marina.  Doge,  look  there  ! 

[she  points  to  Loredano. 

T>oge.  I  see  the  man— what  meau'st  thou  ? 

Marina.  Caution ! 

Loredano.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practice,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it. 

Marina.  Wretch!  'tis  no  virtue  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fa  n  must  deal  perforce  with  vice  s 
As  ;iich  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge    Daughter,  it  is  superfluous;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Loredano.  You  may  know  him  better. 

Marina.   Yes  ;  worse  he  could  not. 

Jacopo  Foscart.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches  which  boot  nothing.     Is  it— is  it, 
Indeed  our  last  of  meetings? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs! 

Jacopo  Foscari.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 
Will  never  be  so  white.     Embrace  me,  father .' 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children—  to  your  last  child's  children 
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Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
JVlay  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

Murina.  No — not  here. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  They  might  behold  their  parent 
any  where. 

Marina.    1  would  that  they  beheld  their  father 
in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current. 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.     Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  u  only  be  their  heritage, 
And  not  their  present  fee.     Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
WThich  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand— 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level, 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 
Might  strike  them :  this  is  not  their  atmosphere. 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all, 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  I  had  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  «hall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

Doge.  Not  so:  they  shall  await  you  in  my  cham: 
ber. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  And  must  I  leave  them  all? 

Loredano.  You  must. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Not  one ; 

Loredano.  They  are  the  state's. 

Marina.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Loredano.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Marina.  That  is. 

It)  all  things  painful.    If  they're  sick,  they  wul 
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Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die, 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn  ;  but  if 
They  live,  they'll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
Slaves,  exiles — what  you  will ;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers  ! 

Loredano.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind 
is  fair. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  How  know  you  that  here,  when 
the  genial  wind      " 
Ne'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom? 

Loredano.  'Twas  so 

When  I  came  here.     The  galley  floats  within 
V  bow-shot  of  the  "  Riva  di  Schiavoni. " 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Father !  1  pray  you  to  preced< 
me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son  ! 

Jacopo  Foseari.  I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

Murium.  Farewell!  at  least  to  this  detested  dun 
geon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

Loredano.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.  He  speaks  truth. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  No  doubt :  but  'tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change 

them. 
But  I  reproach  not. 

Loredano.  The  time  narrows,  signer. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Alas  !  I  little  thought  so  linger- 
ingly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
fs  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
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Sven  ou  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

Doge.  Boy!   no 

tears. 
Marina.  Let  them  flow  on  :  he  wept  not  on  the 
rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart—  that  too  kind  heart — 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.     I  could  weep  now, 
But  would  not  gratify  y/on  wretch  so  far. 
Let  us  proceed.     Dogejead  the  way. 
Lcredano.  (to  the  Familiar)  The  torch, 

there  ! 
Marina.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 
Doge.  My  sou  you  are  feeble  ;  take  this  hand. 
Jacopo  Foscari.  Alas ! 
Must  youth  support  itself  on  ape,  and  1 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours? 
Loredano.  Take  mine. 

Marina.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari ;  'twill  sting  you. 
Signor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plung- 

ed, 
\o  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you  : 
h  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[JSx 


ACT   IV.- SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

E/nter  Lcredano  and  Barbarigc. 
Uorbarigo.  And  hare  you  confidence  .in  such  a 
project  : 
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Loredano.  I  have. 

Barbarigo.  'Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Loredano.  Sa^ 

rather 
Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Barbarigo.  'Twill  break  his  heart. 

Loredano.  Age  has  no 

heart  to  break. 
He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Barbarigo.     In   his   countenance,  I  grant  yon. 
never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     Where  is  he? 

Loredano.  Jn  his  own  portion  of  the  palace  witi 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Barbarigo.  Bidding  farewell. 

Loredano.  A  last.      As  soon 

he  shall 
Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Barbarigo.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Loredano.    Forthwith — when   this  long  leave  h 
taken.     'Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Barbarigo.  Forbear : 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Loredano.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.     This  da} 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
•\s  fhe  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Barbarigo.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Loredano.  'Th  moderate — not  even  life  for-lfu 
the  iule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  tin 
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They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

Barbarigo.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  r 

Loredano.  Doubtless. 

Barbarigo.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspi- 
cion ? 

Loredano.    No. 

Barbarigo.     But  if  this  deposition    should  take 
place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Loredano.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
<o  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  council  on  their  knees, 
'Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate 

Barbarigo.   W  hat  if  he  will  not  ? 

Loredano.  We'll  elect 

another 
A.nd  make  him  null. 

Barbarigo.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Loredano.   What  laws."— "The  Ten"  are  laws; 
and  if  they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Barbarigo.  At  your  own  peril  ? 

Loredano.  There  is  none, 

I  tell  you, 
Our  powers  are  such. 

Barbarigo.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Loredano.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Barbarigo.  Unask'd  ? 

Loredano.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances ; 
[f  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful: 
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If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time;  let  us  join  them, 

And  he  thou  nx'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 

Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him  •  since 

Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  soundeO. 

do  not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause. 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Barbarigo.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution. 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  jou. 

Lortdano.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you  : 

His  lourscore  years  and  five  i:>ay  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them  :  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at. 

Barbarigo.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Loredano.  And  men  of  eight) 

More  seldom  still. 

Barbarigo.  And  why  not  wait  these  few 

years  ? 

Loredano.    Because  we  have  waited  long  enough, 
and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.     Hence  !  In  tocouncil ! 
[Exeunt  Loredano  and  Barbarigo 

Enter  Memmo  and  a  Senator. 

Senator     A  summons  to  "  the  Ten !"  Why  so  ? 

Memmo.  "  The  Ten" 

\lone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation      We  are  summon'd 
Tliat  is  enough. 

Senator.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

[  would  know  why. 
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Memmo.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey,  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  cbey'd. 

Senator.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Memmo  In  Venice  "Bui's"  a  trai- 

tor. 
But  me  no  "  huts"  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Senator.  I  am  silent. 

Memmo.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ?  "  The  Ten  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate— you  are  one, 
And  I  another  .  and  it  -eems  to  me 
Both  honour'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads 

us 
To  mingle  with  a  bo'dy  so  august. 

Senator.     Most  true.     1  say  no  more. 

MtTwno.  As  we  hopc-r 

signer, 
\nd  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Senator.  Let  us  view  them  :  they 

Vo  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

Memmo.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Senator.  1  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary  ;  but  being 
Gtfosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen. 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 
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Memmo.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  "  the  Ten's"  summons. 

Senator.     All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  you, 
thought 
So  far — let's  in. 

Memmo.  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  the  least  so. 

[Excum 

Enter  the  Doge,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  Marina. 

Jacopo  Foscari.    Ah,  Father!  though  I  must  and 
will  depart, 
Yet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
riowe'er  remote  the  period      Let  there  b'' 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  your  country's  will .-  'tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.     1  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas  .' 

You  were  ever  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous   nor  can  be  less  so 
JNow  you  are  last .  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  disponding  shades  came  flitting  rouni 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Marina.     My  husband  !   let  us  on  :  this  but  uir- 
longs 
Our  sorrow. 

Joropo  Foscari.     But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfujd'd  :  who  knows : 
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The  wind  may  change. 

Marina.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  th>ir  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Oh,  ye  elements  ! 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Marina.  In  human  breasts.  Ala?.' 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ': 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  properous 
And  pleasant  breeze^,  as  1  call  upon  you, 
ire  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  !  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  A  drian  waves, 
\nd  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  ten, pest  ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  J  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

Marina.     And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you ': 

Jacopo  Foscari.  No — 

V0 — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind!  IVlay'st  thou 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 
Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 
Of  such  support!  But  for  myself  alone, 
May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf. 
And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 
Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 
As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 
Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 
To  appease  the  waves.     The  billow  which  destroy .- 

me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 
Dead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 
From  fisher's  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 
Which  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 
One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 
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Will  be But  wherefore  breaks  it   not?   why- 
live  I  ? 
Marina.     To  man  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to 
master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why 
What  is  this   to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in 

silence — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture  !  But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

Jacopo  Foscari.     Forgive 

Doge.  What  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  My  poor 

mother  for  my  birth, 
And  me  for  having  lived   and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you)  for  the  gift  of  life,. 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 
Marina       What  hast  thou  done? 
Jacopo  Foscari.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow  :  but 
I  have  lieen  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visiteo,  1  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter. 

Marina.     Fear  not :  thaVs  reserved 
For  your  oppressors. 
Jacopo  Foscari.  Let  me  hope  not. 

Marina.  Hope  not . 

Jacopo  Foscari.  I  cannot  wish  them  all  they  have 

inflicted. 
Marina.    All!  the  consummate  fiends!  A  thou 
sand  fold 
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Ylay  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.     They  may  repent. 

Marina.  And  if  they 

do,  Heaven  will  not 
Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Officer.     Signor !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the 
wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jacopo  Fcscari.     And  I  to  be  attended.    Once 
more,  father, 
Your  hand! 

Doge.     Take  it  Alas  !  how  thine  own  trembles  ! 

Jacopo  Foicari.     No — you  mistake;   'tis  yours 
that  shakes,  my  father. 
Farewell ! 

Doge.     Farewell !  is  there  aught  else  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.        .  No— nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Officer.  You  turn  pale  — 

Let  me  support  you — paler — ho  !  some  aid  there  ! 
Some  water ! 

Marina.     Ah,  he  is  dying  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari  Now,  I'm  ready — 

•My  eyes  swim  strangely — wbere's  tne  door  ? 

Marina.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love  .'  Oh,  God  ! 
Hew  faintly  beats  this  heart — th:s  pulse  ! 

Jacopo  Foscari.  The  light  ! 

Fa  it  the  light  ? — 1  am  faint. 

[Officer  presents  him  with  wafer. 

Officer.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jacopo  Foscari.    I  doubt  not.    Father — wife— 
Your  hands  ' 
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Marina.     There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy 
grasp. 
Oh  God  !— My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jacopo  Foscari.  Well! 

[He  dies 

Officer.     He's  gone  ! 

Doge.  He's  fiee  .' 

Marina.  No — no,  ho  is  not 

dead  ; 
There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Marina.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  ' 

i  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Ob,  Foscari !    . 

Offictr.    We  must  remove  the  body. 

Marina.     Touch   it   not,  dungeon  miscreants  ' 
your  base  office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Bvenby  your  murderous  laws      Leave  his  remain 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Officer.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.     Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes: 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
\ow  he  is  mint — my  broken-hearted  boy  .' 

[Exit  Officer 

Marina.     And  I  must  live  ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live 

Marina. 

Marina.     My   children  ?   true — they  live,  and  I 
must  live 
fo  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh  !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice  !  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so ! 
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Doge.  My  utv  appy  children  ! 

Marina.  What 

You  feel  it  then  at  last — yoit ! — Whim  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge,  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  body.)  Here  ! 

Marina.  Ay,  weep  on  ! 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless    but  weep  on  !  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never  never  more. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Loredano.  What's  here  '': 

Marina.     Ah  !  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead 
A  vaunt! 
Incarnate  Lucifer  !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  no*  he  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment 

Barbarigo.   Lad} .  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event. 
But  pass'd  here  mer  \y  on  ou.-  path  from  council. 

Marina.     Pass  on. 

Loredano.  v  e  sought  the  Doge. 

Marina,  (pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  the 
ground  by  hl:  Ban's  body.)     He's  busy,  look 
About  the-  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Barbarigo.     We  will  not  interrupt 
A  parent's  sorrows. 

Marina.  No,  ye  only  make  them. 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge,    (rising)        Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Barbarigo.  No— not  now 

Loredano.     Y  et  'twas  important. 

Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  car. 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Barbarigo.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 
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Z>og-e.     I  thank  you.     If  the  tidings  which  you 
bring 
Arc  evil,  you  may  say  them  ;  iiothing  farther 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there 
If  they  be  good  say  on  ;  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Barbarigo.  1  would  they  could. 

Doge.     I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  mc. 

Marina.  Ah  !  i  thought  it  would  be  so 

Doge.    What  mean  you  ? 

Marina.  Lo  !  there  is  the  blood 

beginning 
To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  at  the  assassin. 

[To  Loredano 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  ;aw,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds  ! 

Doge.     My  child  !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.     [To  liis  attendants.]  Signors, 

if  it  please  you, 
Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

'  Exeunt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants  with  the  body. 
[Mancnt  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Barbarigo.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Loredano.  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Barbarigo.  These  are  words  : 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Loredano.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Barbarigo.  And  therefore 
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i'ou  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 
Loredano.     The  thing's  decreed.     The  giunta 
and  "  the  Ten" 
Have  made  it  law— who  shall  oppose  that  law? 
Barbarigo.     Humanity ! 

Loredano.  Because  his  son  is  dead  \ 

Barbarigo.     And  yet  unburied. 
Loredano.  Had  we  known 

this  when 
The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
rts  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past. 
Barbarigo.     I'll  not  consent. 
Loredano.  You  have  consent- 

ed to 
\11  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 
Barbarigo.     Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 
Loredano.  The 

feelings 
Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  publie  benefit:  and  what  the  stale 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 
Barbarigo.     You  have  a  son. 
Loredano.  I  have — and  had  a 

father. 
Barbarigo.     Still  so  inexorable  ? 
Loredano.  Still. 

Barbarigo.  But  let 

him 
Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  bin) 
This  edict. 

Lortdano.     Let  him  call  up  into  life 
:'vly  sire  and  uncle — J  consent.     Men  may. 
Even  aged  men,  be.  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindl< 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth, 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  sec? 
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His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladi^F 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  tne  e>ernal  cure. 
His  sons,  and  he  had  four,  are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Barbarigo.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Loredano.  Most  sure. 

Barbarigo.  And  yet  he  seefiu 

Ml  openness. 

Loredano.     And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 
Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Barbarigo.  i  he  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor? 

Loredano.  Even  so  :  when  he, 

After  the  very  night  in  which  M  the  Ten" 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge,,  decided  his  destruction. 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"  The   good  day  or  good  night,"  his  doge-ship  an 

swer'd, 
;  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil, 
M  In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile,) 
"  There  olion  has  been  question  about  you."' 
'Twas  true  ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eigiit  months  ere  he  died; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him   doom'd,  smile 

on  him 
With   deadly  eozenage,  eight  long  months  beforf 

hand — 
Right  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.     Brave  Carmagnuola 
T^  dead  :  so  is  the  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren 

•  An  Historical  fact. 
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T  never  smiled  on  them. 

Barbarigo.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Loredano.     He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city 
In  early  life  its  foe,  but  in  his  manhood, 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Barbarigo  Ah !  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway. 

Loredano.      The    Romans    (and  we   ape  them 
gave  a  crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city  ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  bira  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle  :  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  accoanl 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 
Po  private  havock,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

Barbarigo.  Are  you  then  thus  fixed  ? 

Loredano.     Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Barbarigo.  That 

which  changes  me  : 
liut  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
\  feud.     But  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
Tba  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress'd, 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  : 

Loredano.     More  soundly. 

Barbarigo.  That's  an  error,  and 

you'll  find  it 
Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Loredano.  They  sleep  net 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
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Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  to- 
wards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshall  rne  to  vengeance. 

Barbarigo.     Fancy's   distemperature!    There  is 
no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  hate; 
Not  even  its  opposite,  love,  so  peoples  air, 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 
Enter  an  Officer. 

Loredano.     Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

Officer.  By  the  ducal 

order- 
To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari's  interment. 

Barbartgo.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open'd  of  late  years. 

Loredano.    'Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  he  closet: 
fo»  ever. 

Officer.     May  I  pass  on  ? 

Loredano.  You  may. 

Barbarigo.  How  bears  tin- 

Doge 
This  last  calamity  ? 

Officer.  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then  ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  trim;  from  the  ad; 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — **  my  son  !" 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.         [Exit  Offica 

Barbarigo.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  in  his  favour. 

Loredano.  Right  ' 

We  must  be  speedy  :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  Council's  resolution. 

Barbarigo.  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment. 

■vol.  v.  f5 
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Lcredano.  As  you  please— 

Pll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertbeless, 
\nd  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  minr. 
[Exeunt  Barbarigo  and  T.oredano 


ACT  V.— SCENE  I. 

The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  Attendants. 

Attendant.    My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting 
But  arid,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
\ccount  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 
Doge.     To  me  all  hours  are  like     Let  them  ap 
proach.  .  [Exit  Attendant. 

An  Officer.     Prince  !  I  have  done  your  bidding. 
Doge.  What  command  : 

Officer.     A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attend- 
ance 

Of 

Doge.    True — true— true:  I  crave  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension;  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me 

Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of  the  Signony 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 
Noble  men,  your  pleasure  ! 
Chief  of  the  Ten.     In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 
Doge.     No  more — no  more  of  that. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

^fpnt  the  homage  of  respect" 
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Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given— proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  "  The  Ten,* 

With  a  selected  giuuta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  overwhelming  care* 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doublv  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country. 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  m  this,) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably . 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  noi 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appendage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Thau  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten  Need  I  say  again. 

Doge.  No — Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  I  have  spokefc 

Twenty-four 
Uours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  \\  , 

"Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  !  Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  befocf 

reiterated 
My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me ; 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  1  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.    I  have  sworn  to  die 
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fn  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
\ccording  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience— 
1  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me  : 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  len.  th 
Of  da>  s.  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country'- 
T  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her. 
As  1  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life  ; 
But  for  my  dignity — 1  bold  it  of 
The  ivhole  republic  :  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest  then  you  shall  all  be  answer'd. 

Chief  of  the  Ten    We  grieve  for  such  an  answer  , 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance  ;  no.  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree  -  decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      With  all  due  reverence  we 
retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  %c. 
Enter  an  Attendant. 

Attendant.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 

Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Marina.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude  - 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone  ! 

Mono,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
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\ra  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it. 

Marina.     We  will ;    and  for  the  sake  of  thosp 
who  are, 
Endeavour — Oh  my  husband  ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Manna.  He  misfit  have  lived. 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved  ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?     N'othing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Poge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Marina    Yes:  all  things  which  conduce  to  othe. 
men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  stranse  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 
And 

Dnge    Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Marina.  How  ? 

Doge.    They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  anci 
now  aim 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ! 

Marina.  Oh  the  tyrants  ' 

In  *uch  an  hour  too  ! 

Doge.  'Tis  the  fittest  time  : 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

Marina  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  itp — Oh  for  vengeance  ' 
But  he.  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 
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Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 

Marina.  They  tortured  from  him.     This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman  : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.     1  loved  him — how  1  loved  him  ! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from :    he  is 

gone 
And  I  who  wt  uld  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears  ! — But  could  I  com- 
pass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs ! — Well,  well ; 
1  have  sons  who  shall  be  men 

Doge.  Your  grief  distracts  you, 

Marina.    I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when 
I  saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression  ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong'd  captivity. — 1  am  punish'd 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  1  were  in  his  grave  .' 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Marina.  Come  with  xne  ! 

Doge,  h  he 

Marina.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud  ? 

Marina.  Come,  come,  old  man  ! 

[Exeunt  the  Doge  and  Marina, 
Enter  Barbarigo  and  Loredano. 

Barbarigo.    (to  an  Attendant.)     Where   is   the 
Doge  ? 

Attendant.        This  instant  retired  hence 
With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Loredano.     Where  ? 

Attendant.  To  the  chamber  where  the 

body  lies. 

Barbarigo.    Let  us  return,  then. 
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Loredano.  You  forget,  you 

cannot. 
We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here  and  join  them  in 
Their  office:  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Barburigo.    And  will  they  press  their  answer  Qi 
the  Doge? 

Loredano.  'Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be 
done  promptly. 
Tie  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd  : 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — whai  would  he  more? 

Barbarigo.  Die  in  his  robes'. 

Tic  could  not  have  lived  long  ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
"Why  would  the  general  voice  compel  me  hither? 

Loredano.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  dif- 
ferent thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Barbarigo.     And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think, 
for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 
'Tie  thus  (although  a  secondary  object, 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes,)  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous, 
Thi^undesired  association  in 
Your  Giunta's  duties. 

Loredano.  How  ! — my  Giunta  .' 

Barbarigo.  Yours.' 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve. 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.    Are  they  not  ytytrs  ? 
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Loredano.     You    talk    unwarily.      'Twere    best 
they  hear  not 
This  from  you. 

Barbarigo    Oh  !  they'll  hear  as  much  one  day 
From  louder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have  gone 

beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  eoritemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 
Loredano.  You  talk  but  idly. 
Barbarigo.  That  remains  foi 

proof. 
Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Js  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence  ? 

Attendant.  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant 
Barbarigo.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 
Chief  of  Hie  Ten.  If  it  be  so. 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  us  return.     'lis  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Loredano.    {aside  to  Barbarigo)    Now  the  ricl- 
man's  hell-fire  upon  your  tongue, 
Unqueneh'd,  unquenchable  !  I'll  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  .'  Sage  sig- 

nors, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others- 

Barbarigo.  But  be  human  ! 

Loredano.  See  the  duke  comes  ! 
Enter  the  Doge. 
Doge.  I  have  obey'd  your 

summons. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.     We  come  once  more  to  urgf 

our  past  request. 
Ooge.  And  I  to  answer 
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Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  ? 

Doge.  My  only  answer,. 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  tiie  Ten.     Hearyow  then  the  last  deoee  r 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point!  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office. 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on  ! 

Chief  of  th-.  Ten.     You  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  last  clause, 

I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     Your  answer,  Duke  ! 

Loredano.  Your  an- 

swer, Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.     If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
"Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country  ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
A~ot  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  lain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     If  you  would  have  the  tluefc 
days  named  extended, 
VYe  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hoirfs,  sigllol'..v 

vol.  v.  C 
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?fot  even  eight  minutes. — There's  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     Vet  go  not  forth  bo  quickly. 

Doge.  f 

am  old,  sir, 
And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.     Methinks  1  see  amongst  you 
A  face  i  know  not — .Senator  !  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty  ! 

Jlemmo.  Signorr 

1  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

Doge  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend — But  sons  and  fathers.' — 
What,  ho  !  my  servants  there  ! 

Attendant.  My  prince  ! 

Doge.  .  No 

prince — 
There  are  the  prineeSof  the  prince  !       [Pointing  to 

the  Ten's  Deputation.]  —  i  repare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

Chief  of  thi  Ten.  Win- 

So  rashly  ?  'Twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[To  the  Servant* 
There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  'tis  past  all  farther  harm- 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

Barbarigo.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  Andcafl  Marina.: 

My  daughter  J 
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Enter  Marina. 
Doge.  Get  thee  ready,  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 
Marina.     And  every  where. 
Doge.  True  ;  but  in  freedom, 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signors,  you  'nay  depart :  what  would  you  more  ? 
We  are  going:  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bea* 
The  palace  with  us  ?  Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old, 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  [  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale  ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upo  i  you  !  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you  ;  but  I  curse  not.     Adieu,  good  signors  ! 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present  ! 
Loredano   The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 
Doge.     Not  till    I  pass  the   threshold    of  these 

doors. 
Loredano.     Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about 
to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven  ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal  ;   and  1 
Live  to  hear  this  ! — the  first  doge  who  e'er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor  ! — Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Loredano.  What ! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge.  No — I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
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Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 

By  the  private  staircase,  which  conduots  you  to 

wards 
The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  No.    I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — The  Giant's  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  call'd  me  up  those  steps, 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Tnstall'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls  from  whicV 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them — 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow  citizens. 
But,  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He  to  his  grave,  and  '  to  pray  for  mine. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.     What  thus  in  public  ? 
Doge.  '  I  Was 

publicly 
hHected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina  !  art  thou  willing  ? 
Marina.  Here's  my  arm  .' 

Doge.     And  here  my  staff;  thus  propp'd  will  I 

go  forth. 
Wiief  of  the  Ten.     It  must  not  be — the  people 

will  perceive  it. 
Doge.     The  people  ! — There's  no  people,  you 
well  know  it, 
Llse  you  date  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me; 
There  is  a.  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  cursfe 

you 
r.ivc  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 
Chief  of  th*  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion. 

Else " 

Doge.    You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  rnv  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
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Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 

Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  1  approach 

A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 

Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 

Farewell,  sirs ! 

Barbarigo.     You  shall  not  depart  withoui 
An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect, 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.     Say! 
TVf  y  brethren,  will  wc  not  ? 

Different  Voices.  Ay  ! — Ay  ! 

Doge.  You  shall  uol 

f?tir— in  my  train,  at  least.     I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonits  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — J  am  none.' — That's  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah  ! 

Lortdano.  Hark ! 

\The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 

Barbarigo.     The  bell ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     St.  Mark's,  which  tolls  for  the 
election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge  Well  I  recognize 

The  sound  !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before. 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago  ; 
Even  then  I  teas  not  young. 

Barbarigo.  Sit  down,  my  lord  ' 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  'Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy  ! 

3rJv  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Barbarigo.  I  pray  you  sit. 

Doge.    No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  tiji 
now. 
Manna !  let  us  go. 
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Marina.  Most  readily. 

Doge,  (walks  a  few  steps,  then  stops)    I  feel  thirst 
— will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water  ? 

Barbarigo.         I 

Marina.  And  I 

Loredano.  And  I 

[The  Doge  takes  a  goblet  from  the  hand  of  Loredano. 

Page.     I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
jyiost  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Loredano.  Why  so  ? 

Doge.     'Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lortdano.     Well,  sir ! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  ale 

true. 
.For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Marina.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
I>epart.      Ah  !   now  you  look  as  look'd  my  \y\X%'- 
band  ! 

Barba>  igo.     He  sinks  ! — support  hina ! — quick — 
a  chair — support  him  ! 

Doge      The  bell  tolls  on  ! — let's  hence — my 
brain's  on  fire ! 

Barbarigo.     I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us  ! 

Doge.  No  '•: 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor  boy ! 
Off  with  your  arms  ! — That  bell  ! 

[The  Doge  drops  down  and  diejs. 

Marina.  My  God  !  My  God  ! 

Barbarigo.  (to  Loredano)  Behold  !  yotir  Work's 
completed  i 

C^iief  of  the.  Ten,    Is  there  then 
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i$o  aid  ?  Call  m  assistance  ! 

Attendant.  'Tis  all  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and'his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.     Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Barbarigo.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign' d  :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely: 

Chief  of  the  Ten    We  are  agreed  then  ? 

Ally  except  Loredano,  answer  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.   Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  ! 

Marina.  Signors,  your  pardon  :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
You  banish'd  from  this  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honour^ 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honour. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Out  purposes  so  readily. 

Marina.  I  know  it, 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
Though    (some,  no  doubt)    consign'd    to    powefs 

which  may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
Hre  drjegs  of  life,  which  yeu  hare  kindly  shorten'^ 
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It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  y  o  u 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Marina.  I  do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites, 
And  those  of [She  stops  with  agitation 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Marina.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  1  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Dogo,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator 

Marina    1  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have 
interr'd 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.     I've  heard  of  widow's  tears- 
Alas  ;  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you  I 
I've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.    Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done  !  as  one  day.. 
I  trust  Heaven's  will  be  done  too  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady. 

To  whom  you  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Marina    I  know  the  former  better  than   your- 
selves ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funetals? 

Barbarigo.  Heed  not  her  rash  words : 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  W  e  will  not  note  tbem  down: 
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Barbarigo.  (turning  to  Loredano,  who  is  writing 
upon  his  tablets)  What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Loredano.  (pointing  to  the  Doge's  body)  That  hi 
has  paid  me  !* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Loredano    A  long  and  just  one;   Nature's  deb; 
and  mine.  {Curtain  falls. 

*  u  L'ha  pagata."     An  historical  fact.     See  the 
History  of  Venice,  by  P.  Daru,  page  411,  vol,  2d» 
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SXTRALT  UE  L'HISTOIRE  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE  DE 
VENEXISE  PAR  P.DARU  DE  L'ACADEMIE  FRAN 
CAISE.    TOM.  II. 


Depuis  trente  aus,  la  republique  n'avait  pas  dt-pose  lea 
amies.  Elle  avail  acquis  les  provinces  de  Brescia,  de  Bei 
game,  de  Creme,  et  ia  principaute  de  Ravenne. 

Mais  ces  guerres  coniinuelles  faisaient  beaucoup  de  roal- 
beureux  et  de  mecontents.  Le  doge  Franchise  Foscari.  & 
qui  on  ne  pouvait  pardonner  d'en  avoir  eie  le  promoteur.. 
maaifetla  une  seconde  fois,  en  1442,  et  probablement  avec 
plu^  ce  sinceiiie  que  la  premiere  l'intention  d"abdiquer  Sa 
dignity  Le  conseil  s'y  refusa  encore.  On  avail  exige  de 
lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  quitter  le  dogat.  II  elait  dej.i 
•▼anee  dans  la  vieillesse,  cunservant  ccpendaut  beaucoup  de 
force  de  tete  et  decaracie;e,et  joussanlde  la  gloire  d'avoii 
vu  1 i  republique  etendre  au  loin  les  limitesde  ses  domaines 
pendant  son  administration. 

Au  milieu  de  ces  prosp<*ritOs,  de  grands  chagrins  vinrent 
metire  a  Tepreuve  la  fermeie  de  son  amc. 

Son  fils,  Jacques  Foscari,  lut  accuse,  en  1445,  d'avoir  re 
Cii  des  presents  ce  quelqu?s  ou  seigneurs  etrangers,  notam- 
menl,  disuit-on,  du  due  de  Milan,  Philippe  Visconti.  C;c- 
tait  nea  seulement  une  bassesse,  niais  une  infraction  do? 
lois  positives  de  la  republique. 

Le  conseil  desdix  traila  cetic  affaire  comme  s?il  se  fuit 
agi  d'un  debt  conimis  par  un  particular  ohscur.  L?aceus« 
lui  amene  devant  ses  juges,  devant  le  doge,  qui  ne  crut 
pas  pouvoir  s'abstenir  de  presider  le  tribunal.  La,  il  fnt 
imerroge',  applique  a  la  question,*  declare  coupable,  et  il 


*  E  datagli  la  corda  per  avtre  da  lui  la  reritd ;  chivmalp 
il  cousig/io  de  died  colla  giunta.  ncl  quale fii  messer  lo  dog' 
/.in  enttnzialo  (Matin  Sanuto  Vite  de'  Dv.chi.  F.  Pmcieji)    v 
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entendit,  de  la  bouche  de  son  pere.  Parrot  qui  le  csndara 
na  it  a  on  bannissement  perpetual,  at  le  reieguait  a  Naples 
de  Romanie,  pour  y  finir  ses  jours. 

Embarque  sur  une  galere  pour  se  rendre  au  lieu  de  son 
exil,  il  toiuba  malade  a  Trieste  Les  solicitations  du  doge 
obtinrent.  non  sans  difficulte,  qu'on  lui  assignat  une  autre 
residence.  Enfin  le  conseil  des  dix  lui  permit  deretirer  a 
Trevise.  en  lui  imposant  l'obligatiou  d'y  rester  sous  peine 
de  mort,  et  de  se  presenter  tous  les  jouis  devant  le  gm- 
verneur. 

II  y  etait  depuis  cinq  ans,  lorsqu'un  des  chefs  du  conseil 
des  dix  fut  assass'me.  Les  sou  peons  se  porierent  sur  lui, 
Un-de  ses  domestiques  qu'on  avail  vu  a  Venise  fut  ariete  et 
subit  ia  torture.  Les  bourreaux  ne  purent  lui  arracher  au- 
cunaveu.  Ce  terrible  tribunal  se  fit  amener  le  maitre,  le 
soumit  aux  niemes  epreuves  .  il  rcsista  a  tous  les  tour- 
ments,  ne  cessant  dattesier  son  innocence:*  niais  on  ne  vit 
dans  cette  Constance  que  de  I'obstination  ;  de  ce  qu"il  tai- 
sait  le  fait,  on  coiiclut  que  ce  fait  existait;  on  attribua  sa 
fermete  a  la  magie,  et  on  le  rele?ua  a  la  Canee.  De  cette 
terre  lointaine.  le  hanni.digne  alors  de  quelque  pitie,  ne  ces- 
sait  decrire  a  son  pdre.  k  ses  ami«,  pour  obtenir  quelque 
adoucissement  a  sa  deportation.  }.*'  btenant  rien  et  sa- 
cbant  que  la  terreur  qu'insinrait  le  conseil  des  dix  ne  lui 
permettait  pas  d'esperer  de  trouvei  dans  Venise  une  seule 
voix  qui  s*elevat  en  sa  faveui  :  il  fit  une  iettre  pour  le  nou- 
veau  due  de  Milan,  par  laquelle,  au  nom  des  bons  offices 
que  Sforce  avail  recus  du  chef  de  la  republique,  il  implo- 
rait  son  intervention  en  faveur  d*un  innocent,  du  fils  du 
doge. 

*  Efil  tormentato  ne  mai  confessu  cosa  aleuna,  pure  parte 
al  conditio  de'  died  di  confnarlo  in  vita  alia  Canea  (Ibid.} 
Void  le  texte  du  jugement :  "  Cum  Jmcobut  Foscari  per  occa- 
sionem  pcrcussionis  et  mortis  Hermolai  Donati  fuit  retentus 
et  examinatus,  et  propter  significationcs.  testificationes.  ct 
scripturas  quce  habentur  contra  eum,  clarc  apparet  ipsum  esse 
reum  critninis  prttaicti,  sed  propter  incantationes  et  rerba 
qua;  sibi  reperta  sunt,  de  quibus  existit  indictia  manifesto, 
videtur  propter  obstinatam  mentem  suam,  non  esse  possible 
extrahere  ab  ipso  Mam  veritalem.  qua;  cfara  est  per  scriptu- 
ras et  per  testificationes,  quoniam  in  f "une  aliquam  nee  vocem. 
nee  gemitum,  sed  solum,  intra  dentts  voces  ipse  videtur  et  au- 
ditur  infra  se  loqui,  etc  •  .  ■  Tamen  non  est  standum  in  is- 
tis  terminis,  propter  honorem  stalCs  nostri  et  pro  muhis  res- 
pectibus.  prcesertim  quod  regimen  nostrum  occupatur  in  hat 
re  et  qui  inter dictum  est  amplius  progredere  .  v adit  pars  quod 
dictus  Jacobus  Foscari.  prcpter  ea  quce  habentur  de  Mo,  mit- 
tatur  in  confinium  in  civitate  CanecB,  etc.  police  sur  lepra- 
ces  de  Jacques  Foscari.  dans  un  volume,  intitule,  Roccolta  di  me- 
morie  storiche  e  annedote,  per  formar  la  Sloria  deW  ecctllen- 
tissimo  consiglio  di  A"  della  sua  prima  instituxione  sinq  u.'gi<n 
•ni  nostri,  con  le  diverse  variazioni  t  riforme  *tt/7?  -cr.rje 
cjjockc  syaxssc.    {Archires  de  Venise. ) 
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C/'eUeiettre,  selon  quelques  bistoriens,  fut  confiee  a  un 
niarchand,  qui  avait  promis  de  la  faire  parvenir  au  due  ; 
mais  qui,  trop  averii  de  ce  qu'il  avait  a  craindre  en  se  ren- 
dant  l'interm6diaire  d'une  p  >reilIecorrespondance,  se  hata, 
en  debarquant  a  Venise,  de  la  remettreau  chef  du  tribunal. 
TJne  autre  version,  qui  parait  plus  sure,  rapporte  que  ia  let- 
tre  fut  surprise  par  un  espion,  attache  au  pas  de  I'exile.* 

Ce  fut  un  nouveau  delit  dont  on  eut  a  punir  Jacques  F'>s- 
<  ari.  Reclamer  la  protection  d'un  prince  etranger  etait  un 
crime,  dans  un  sujet  de  la  republique.  Une  galere  partit 
sur-le-champ  pour  l'amener  dans  les  prisons  de  Venise.  A 
son  arrive*-  il  fu  sounds  a  I'estrapade.t  C'etait  une  singu- 
liere  destinee,  pour  le  ciioyen  d'une  republique  et  pour  le 
fils  d'un  prince,  d'etre  trois  fois  dans  »a  vie  applique  a  la 
question.  Cette  fois  la  torture  etait  d'autant  plus  odieuse, 
qu'elie,  n'avait  point  d'objet,  le  fail  qu'.  n  avait  a  lui  re- 
proacber,  etant  incontestable. 

Quand  on  deoianda  a  I'accuse,  dans  les  intervalles  que 
tes  bourreaux  lui  accordaii-nt,  pourquoi  il  avail  ecrii  la  let- 
tre  qu'on  lui  produisait,  il  repnndit  que  c'etait  precisement 
parce  qu'il  ne  doutait  pas  qu'elie  ne  lombat  entre  les  mains 
du  tribunal,  que  toute  autre  voie  lui  avail  eie  fermee  pour 
faire  parvenir  ses  reclamations,  qu'il  s'aitendait  bien  qu'<m 
le  ferait  araener  a  Venise  5  mais  qu'il  avail  lout  risqu6  jour 
avoir  la  consolation  de  voir  sa  femme,  son  pere,  et  sa  m6re 
encore  une  fois. 

Sur  cette  naive  declaration,  on  confirma  sa  sentence  d' 
exil;  mais  on  I'aggrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il  seraii  retenu 
en  prison  pendant "im  an.  Cette  rigueur,  dont  on  usait  en- 
vers  un  malbeureux,  etait  sans  dome  odieuse;  mais  cette 
politique,  qui  defendait  a  tous  les  citoyens  de  faire  inierve- 
nirles  etrangers  dans  les  affaires  interieures  de  la  repub- 
lique etait  sage-  File  etait  chez  eux  une  maxime  de  gou- 
vernement  et  une  maxime  inflexible.  L'historien  Paul 
^Iorosini,J  a  come  que  l'empereur  Frederic  III.  pendant 
qu'il  etait  I'hote  des  Venitiens,  demanda  com  me  une  fa- 
veur  particubcre,  I'admission,  d'un  citoyen  dans  le  grand 
conseil,  et  le  grace  d'un  aneien  gouverneur  de  Candie,  gen- 
dre  du  dogeet  banni  pour  sa  mauvaise  administration,  sans 
pouvoir  obtcnir  ni  l'une  ni  Tautre. 

Cependant,  on  ne  put  refuser  au  condamne  la  permission 
de  voir  sa  femme,  ses  enfants,  ses  parents,  qu'il  allait  quit- 
ter pour  toojours.  Cette  derniere  entrevue  m  me  fut  ac- 
compagnee  de  cruaute.  par  la  severe  circonspeciion,  qui 
refenait  les  £pancbemente  de  la  douleur  paternelle  et  con- 
jugate. Ce  ne  fut  point  dans  1'interieur  de  leur  apparte- 
ment,  ce  fut  dans  une  des  grandes  salles  du  palais,  qn'une 
femme,  accompagnee  de  ses  quatre  fils,  vint  faire  les  der- 


*  La  notice  citee  ci'dessus  qui  rapporte  les  acres  de  cetje 
procedure, 

t  Ebbe  prima  per  sapere  la  veritit  trerxta  squ'assi  d~c  cprda. 
[MannSanuto,  Vite  d  Duchi.F.  FosCttri.J 

t  Wrtoriadi  Fenftia,(ib,  23. 
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niers  adieux  k  son  raari,  qu'un  pdre  octogenaire  et  la  do- 
garesse  accabiee  dMnfirmiies,  jouirent  un  moment  de  la  trip- 
le consolation  de  nit  ler  leurs  larmes  &  cellos  de  leux  exile. 
II  se  jeta  &  leurs  genoux  eu  leur  tendani  des  mains  dislo- 
quees  par  la  torture,  pour  les  supplier  de  solliciter  quelque 
adoucisserueDt  k  la  seuter.ce  qui  venait  d'etre  prononcee 
contre  lui.  Son  pere  eut  le  courage  de  lui  repondre  :  "  Non, 
mon  fils,  respectez  votre  arrtt,  et  obeissez  sans  murmur  a 
fa  seigneurie."*  A  ces  mots  il  separa  de  l'iufortune,  qui 
Oit  sur-le-cbamp  embarqu6  pour  Candie. 

L'antiquite  vit  avec  autant  d:borreur  qued'admiration  un 
pere  condamnant  ses  fils  evidemment  coupables-  Elle  ht- 
sita  pour  qualifier  de  vertu  sublime  ou  de  ferocite  cetaflbrt 
qui  parait  au  dessus  de  la  nature  humaine  ;i  mais  ici,  eii  la 
premiere  faute  n'6tait  qu'une  faiblesse,  ou  la  -econde  n'e- 
tait  p3s  prouvee,  oii  la  troUieme  n'avait  rien  de  crinnnel 
comment  concevoir  la  con*tance  d'on  pere,  qui  voit  tortu- 
rer trois  fois  son  fils  unique,  qui  l'enlenu  coudamner  sans 
preuveset  qui  n'eclate  pas  en  plaintes;  qui  ue  l'aborde  que 
j>our  lui  montrer  un  visage  plus  austere  qu'attendri,  et  qui. 
au  moment  tie  s'en  sepnrer  pour  jamais,  lui  interdit  les 
inurmures  et  jusqu'a  l'espeiance ?  Comment  expiiquer  une. 
si  cruelle  circonspection,  si  ce  n'est  en  avouant.  a  notre  hon- 
te,  que  la  tviannie  peut  obienir  de  l'espece  humaine  lea 
memes  efforts  que  la  rertu  ?  La  servitude  aurait-elle  son 
boroisme  comme  la  liberie  ? 

Quelque  temps  aprcs  ce  jugeiaent,  on  decouvrit  le  vei  i- 
table  auteur  de  I'assassinat,  dont  Jacques  Foscari  porlait 
la  peine ;  mais  it  n'etait  plus  temps  de  reparer  celte  atroce 
injustice,  lemalheureux  <ltait  mort  dnns  sa  prison. 

II  me  reste  a  raconter  la  sujto  des  malheurs  du  pere. 
L'histoire  les  attribue  k  I'lmpatience  qu'avaieDt  ses  enne- 


*  Marin  S'anutc,  dans  sa  chronique,  Vite  de'  Duchi,  se  stri 
id  sans  en  avoir  eu  ['intention  d'une  expression  asse:  encrgi- 
que  ;  "  //  doge  era  vecckio  in  decrepita  eta  e  cnminava  con 
una  mazzetta  ;  E  quando  gli  andt  parloglx  molto  constantc- 
axente  che  parea  chencnfcsie  suo  Jigliuolo,  licet  fosse  figliuo  ■ 
'o  unico,  e  Jacopo  disse,  mtiser  padre,  vi  prcgo  che  procuriate 
per  me,  acciocihe  io  torni  a  caia  mia.  11  doge  disse  :  Jacopo, 
va  e  obbtdisei,  a  quclto  che  vuok  la  terra,  e  noncercar  piu 
oltreP 

f  Celu  fvt  un  acte  que  Pon  ne  sciuroit  ny  sit/fissanicnt 
1  truer,  vy  assiz  blasmer  ;  car,  ouiStsloit  une  excellence  de  ver~ 
tu,  qui  rtndoit  ainsi  son  ccvur  impassible,  ou  une  violence  de 
passior.  qui  le  rendoit  insensible,  dont  ne  Punt  ne  fautre  n'est 
chose  petite,  ains  surpassant  V  ordinaire  d'humaine  nature  et 
tenant  ou  de  la  divinite  ou  de  la  btstialiie.  Mais  il  est  plus 
raisonable  que  le  jugement  des  hommes  s,accorde  a  sa 
glotie,  que  la  foiblesse  des  jugeans  Jasse  des  croire  sa 
vertu.  Mais  pour  lor s,  quand  V  stfut  retire*,  tout  le  monde 
dunoura  sur  la  place,  comme  transy  d'horreur  et  defrayeur, 
ryir  un  long  temps  jcns  mot  dire,  pour  avoir  VCM  ce  qvi  avait 
'Jefait,  fplutarque.  Valerius  PidJicolaJ 
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mis  et  Ses  rivaux  de  voir  vaquer  sa  place.  File  accuse  for 
melleuient  Jacques  Loredan,  Pun  des  chefs  du  conseil  des 
dix,  de  s'etre  livre  contre  ce  vieillard  aux  conseils  d'nne 
lialne  here.litaire,  et  qui  depuis  long-temps  divisait  leucs 
raaisons.* 

Francois  Foscari  avait  essaye  de  la  (aire  cesser,  en  of- 
frant  safille  a  I'dlustre  amiral  Pierre  Loredan,  pour  un  de 
sea  fils.  L'alliance  avait  ete  rejetee,  et  Pini.nitie  des  deux 
families  s'en  etait  accrue.  Dans  tous  les  conseils,  dans  tou- 
tes  les  affaires,  le  doge  trouvail  toujours  les  Loredan  pretc 
a  combaltre  ses  propositions  un  ses  inierets.  II  lui  echap 
pa  un  jour  de  dire  qa'il  ne  se  croiraii  reellement  prince 
que  lorsque  Pierre  Loredan  aura'n  cess6  <le  vivre.  Get  ami 
ral  mourul  quelque  temps  apres  d'une  incemmodite  assev 
prompte  qu'on  ne  putexpliquer.  11  ne'en  fallal  pas  davan- 
tage  aux  malveillanis  pour  insinuer  que  Francois  Foscari 
ayant  desire  cette  mort,  pouvait  b  en  Pavoir  batee. 

Ces  bruits  s'accrediterent  encore  lorsqu'on  vit  aussi  perir 
subitement  Marc  Loredan,  frer^-  de  Pierre,  et  cela  dans  ic 
moment  od,  ensa  qualite  d'avogador  il  instruisait  un  pro- 
cess contre  Andre  Donate,  getidredu  doge,  accuse  de  peca 
lat.  On  ecrivit  sur  In  loinbe  de  l'amiral  qu'il  avail  ete  en- 
jeve  a  la  pairie  par  le  poison. 

II  n'y  avait  aucunepreuw,  nucun  indice  contre  F  rancor 
Foscari,  aucune  raison  menie  de  le  .-oupconner.  Quand  sit 
vie  entitle  n'aurait  pas  dementi  une  imputation  aussi  odi- 
euse,  il  savaitqae  son  rang  ne  lui  prometlail  ni  Pimpuuit* 
ni  mime  l'indulgence.  La  mort  tragique  de  l'un  de  ses 
predrcfsseurs  Pen  avertissait,  elil  n'avait  que  trop  d'exem- 
ples  doniestiques  du  soin  que  le  conseil  des  dix  prenail  d'hu- 
milier  le  chef  tie  la  repobliqae. 

Oependant,  Jacque-,  Loredan,  fils  de  Pierre,  crovait  ou 
feignait  de  croii  e  avoir  a  venger  les  pertes  de  sa  famille.  * 
Dans  ses  livres  de  comptes  (car  il  faisait  le  commerce,  com- 
nit-  a  cette  epoquepresque  tous  les  patriciens.)  il  avait  in 
scrit  de  sa  propre  main  le  doge  au  nombre  de  ses  debit*  urs 
pour  la  mort,y  etaii-il  dit,  de  mon  pore  et  de  mon  oncle.^- 
De  Pautre  cote  du  registre,  il  avait  laisse  une  page  en  blai:c, 
pour  y  faire  mention  du  recouvreinent  de  cette  detie,  et  ri 
effet,  aprds  la  perte  du  tloge,  il  ecrivit  sur  son  regi-tie  :  t 
me  Pa  payee,  l'ha  pagata. 

Jacques  Loredan  fnt  elu  membre  du  conseil  des  dix  ei 
devint  un  des  trois  chefs,  et  se  promit  bien  de  profiler  de 
cetie  occasion  pour  accornplir  la  vengeance  qa'il  meditait 

*  Je  suis  principalement  dans  ce  recit  une  relation  mariu 
scrile  de  la  deposition  de  l',a,.cou>  Foneori  qui  at  dans  le  vo* 
lume  intitule",  Raccoltu  di  memorit  HoncKe  e  onnedoU.  perfu, 
mar  la  Storia  deW  ecc(llentit,sin\o  consigtio  di  X  (Archive- 
de  Venise.) 

t  Hasce  tamen  injurias  quamvis  imaginaria  not.  lam  aU 
ammum  revocaverat  Jacobus  Lauredanus  defunctorum  nepgs 
quam  in  abecedarium  vindictam  opportuna.  (Palazzl  Fa" 
Ducales.)  *    ' ' 

t  Ibid,  et  VHistorie  Vinitiennt  de  Viunoto 
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Le  doge  en  sortant  de  ia  terrd.le  t  prettve  qui;i  venait  ite 
;ubir,pendant  I*»  proems  de  son  fils.  s'etait  retire  au  fond  de 
=on  palais  incapable  tie  se  livre r  aux  affaires,  consume  de 
EhagriM,  ■cable'  de  vieiUesse,  il  re  se  montrait  plus  en 
public,  ni  mem<?  dans  vs  conseils.  Cette  retr-jte,  si  facile 
a  expliquer  dans  un  vieillard  octngenaire  si  malheureux, 
ieplut  aux  decemvirs,  qui  vouiurent  y  voir  un  murmure 
■'onire  leur  am'.-  S. 

Loredan  commenca  par  seplaindre  rievant  ses  colltgues? 
•1u  ion  quel  es  innrmite*  du  doge,  ton  absence  de  consei! 
apporiaient  a  IVxp£dition  des  affaires,  il  Unit  par  hasarder 
et  reussit  a  faire  agreer  la  proposition  de  le  disposer.  Ce 
n'etait  pas  h  premiere  fois  que  Venis?  avait  pour  prince  un 
iiomme  dam  lie  aducitt :  1'usage  et  Ips  lois  y  avaient  pour- 
?u  ;  dans  ces  ci- Constances  le  doge  ttait  suppleV  par  le  plus 
tncien  du  conseil.  Ici  rela,  ne  suffisait  pas  aus  ennemis  de 
Foscari.  Pour  donner  plus  de  solei.nite"  a  la  deliberation, 
*e  ( unseil  des  dix  demanda  ur.e  adjo.iction  de  vingt-cinn 
Secateurs:  mats  comme  on  n'en  eno:,cait  pas  I'objet,  el  que 
If  grand  conseil  e iait  loie  de  Mupconner,  i!  se  trouva  que 
Marc  Foscari.  (rite  du  doge,  leur  fut  donr.e"  pour  Tun  de* 
adjoint-.  Au  lieu  de  tfadmetlre  a  la  deliberation,  on  de 
■t-clamer  enntre  ce  chcix.  en  enferma  cestnateur  dais  one 
cbambre  separee,  et  on  lui  fn  jurcr  de  ne  jamais  parler 
'e  cetie  exclusion  qu'ii  eprouvait,  en  lui  declarant  qu'il  y 
allait  de  sa  vie  ;  ce  qui  n'empc  '-ha  pasqu'on  r.'inscrivitson 
nom  au  bas  du  decrei  co^nie  .-.'il  y  eu'  pris  pat  t.* 

Quand  on  en  vint  a.  la  deliberniim.  Loredan  la  provoqua 
-n  ces  termes.+  ••  S:  iniliie  publiqne  doit  imposer  silence 
a  tous  les  interc;s  pm£s,  je  ne  doute  pas  que  nous  ne  pre- 
-ions  aujourd  hui  une  mesure  que  la  patrie  reclame  que 
nous  lui  cevons.  Les  eiais  re  peine  rt  se  tuainienir  dans 
un  (.  idre  dc  cbose  immuable  :  vous  n'.tvez.  qu'a  voir  comme 
ic  i  6.re  est  change,  et  combien  il  le  serai',  davantage  s'il 
r*y  ;,vait  une  autorite  assez  ferme  pour  y  porter  remede. 
T'ai  honte  de  vous  faire  reiuarquer  )h  confusion  qui  regne 
•lans  les  conseils,  le  desordre  des  ( ^liberations,  1'encombre- 
tnent  des  affaires,  et  la  k'gerete  r.vec  laquelle  les  plus  im- 
porisntes,  sont  deeidtl-es;  la  licence  de  notre  jevnesse,  le 
feu  d'assiduite  dee  nmgistrais,  l'introduction  tie  nouveau- 
'es  dangereuses.  Qu.M  est  lVffet  de  ces  desordres  ?  de 
compromettre  notre  consideration.  Quelle  en  est  la  cause  ? 
1'absence  ci'un  ibef  capable  de  model  er  les  uns,  de  diriger 
!es  auttes.  de  donner  l'exemple  a  tous,  et  de  maintenir  la 
force  des  lois. 

'•On  est  le  temps  cu  ncs  decret*  etaient  aussiitu  executt's 
-iue  rendus  ?  Ou  Francois  Carrare  <-c*  trouvait  invest!  dans 
Padoue,  avant  de  pouvoir  cire  seulement  informe  que  nous 


*  It  faui  cependant  rewiarquer  que  dans  la  notice  06  Von  ru- 
:ontt  ctfait,  ia  deliberation  est  rapportir,  que  les  vingtcinq 
*djoints  y  sont  nommisy  tt  que  le  nam  de  Marc  Foscari  ne  •$'.'•' 
iltacse  pas. 

t  Cette  haranpie  st  lit  dayis  la  notice  cUlt  d-Stssut. 
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wulions  lui  faire  la  guerre  ?  nousavons  vu  tout  le  contrairr; 
dans  la  derniere  guerre  contre  le  due  de  Milan.  Malheu 
reuse  la  republique  qui  est  ssns  cbel  ! 

u  Je  ne  vnus  rappelle  pas  ious  ces  inconvenients  et  leurs 
suites  deplorable?,  pour  vous  affliger.  poor  vous  effrayer. 
maispour  vous  faire  souvenir  que  vous  tiir-s  les  maiires.  lr> 
enservateurs  de  cet  etaf,  fonde  p=*r  vos  peres,  et  de  la  12 
berte  que  nous  devons  a  leurs  travaux,  a  leurs  institutions 
Ici,  le  mal  indique  le  remede  -N -us  n'avons  point  de  cbe? 
il  nous  en  faut  un-  Notre  prince  est  autre  ouvrage.  nou- 
avons  done  le  dioit  dejoger  sou  mer.te  quand  il  s'.-.grt  de 
l'elire,  et  son  incapaci'e  quand  elie  se  manifosle.  J'ajuute 
rai  le  peuple,  encore  bieo  quM  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  pro 
noncer  sur  les  actionsde  ses  retires, apprendrace  change 
mem  avec  transport.  OVst  la  providence,  je  n'en  'loute 
pas.  qui  lui  inspire  elien  e«ne  ces  dispositions,  pour  voai 
avertkr  que  la  republique  recUme  cette  resolution,  et  que 
le  sort  de  I'etat  est  en  vos  mains/' 

Ce  discours  n'eprouva  que  de  timidescoutradicnons;  ce- 
pendant,  la  deliberation  <iura  huit  jours  L'asseinblee,  nt 
sejugeant  pas  aus»i  'lire  'le  ('approbation  universelle  que 
l'oraleur  vculait  le  lui  faire  croire,  desirait  que  le  d-.ge  don- 
nit  lui-meme  sa  demission  II  avait  deji  proposee  deux 
fois.et  on  n'avait  pa*  voulu  I'accepter 

Aucune  loi  ne  porta;',  que  le  prince  fut  revocable :  il£tai< 
au  contraire  \  vie.  et  les  e xeniples  qu\>n  pouvait  citer  dt 
plusieurs  d  >^es  depose*,  prouvaient  que  de  telles  revolu 
lions  avaient  tuujours  the  le  resultat  d'un  mouvement  popu 
laire. 

Maisd'ailleuis,  si  k  do^e  pouvait  ere  depose,  <e  n'etai 
pas  assurement  par  un  tribunal  Compote  d'un  petit  nombre 
de  membres,  institute  \  our  punir  les  criiiies,  et  nullement 
investi  du  droit  de  revoquer  ce  que  le  corps  souverain  dc 
l'ctat  avait  fait. 

dependant,  le  tribunal  arrt&ta  que  les  six  counseillers  dt 
la  seigueune,  et  les  rhefs  du  comeil  ties  dix,  se  transport*, 
raient  aupies  du  dege  pour  lui  si^nifier,  que  I'excellentissi 
me  conseil  avait  ju<re  convenable  qu'd  abdiquut  une  diijnl 
it*,  doni  son  a»e  ne  lui  perntetiait  plus  de  remplir  les  fi.ee 
Lions.  On  lui  donaait  t£0Q  ducats  d'or  pMB*  sou  eatredci 
el  vingtijuatre  heures  pour  se  decider* 

Foscari  repondit  sui-le-cliam;)  avee  beaucoup  de  sravitr 
que  deux  folsil  avait  roulu  se  demeitrede  sa  charge,  qu'au 
lieu  de  le  lui  permettre,  on  avait  exiere  de  lui  le  serrr,ent  dc 
ne  plus  reilerer  cette  denvtnde;  que  la  piovidence  aval' 
prolonge  ses  jours  p  ur  I'epr.  uver  et  pour  Pafdi^er,  que 
cepend»nt  on  n'etait  pas  en  droit  de  reproclier  vie  a  un  bom 
me  qui  avait  employ^ qua're-vinjjt  quatre  ans  an  service  de 
la  republique;  (ju'il  et 'it  j):. li  e-ioor-  a  lui  sacrifier  sa  vie; 
mais  que,  pour  sa  digni'.e,  il  a  t-uait  lie  ia  republique  en 
tiere,  et  qu'd  se  rdseivait  de  lepondre  ur  ce  snj  t,  quan<> 
la  volonttj  generate  se  serait  id^alemt-nt  manifes:ee. 

Le  lendemain,  a  1'heure   indiquee,  les  conseillers  et  I{s 

*  Ce  Decret  est  rapporttt  cxtucllement  dans  la  actke. 
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chefs  des  dix  se  presenterent.  II  ne  voulul  pas  leur  du- 
ller d'autre  reponse  Le  conseil  l'assembla  sur-le-rhamp, 
iuienvoya  demander  encore  une  fois  sa  resolution,  seance 
lenante.  el,  la  reponse  ayant  ete  la  meme,  on  prononca  que 
le  doge  etait  releve  de  son  serment  et  depose  de  sa  dignity 
Th  lui  assignait  une  pension  de  1500  ducats  d'or.  en  lui  en- 
{oignani  de  sortir  du  palais  dans  buit  jours,  sous  peine  de 
voir  tous  ses  biens  confi-ques.* 

Le  lendemain,  ce  d€cret  fut  porle  au  doge,  et  ce  fut 
Jacques  Loredan  qui  eut  la  cruelle  jnie  de  le  lui  presenter. 
II  repnnciit  :  '-Si  j'avais  pu  prevoir  que  ma  vieillesse  fut 
prejudiciable  a  I'eiat,  le  chef  de  la  republique  ne  se  serai 
pas  montre  assez  ingrat  pour  prelerer  sa  digniie  a  la  pa- 
trie;  mais  cette  vie  loi  ayant  ete  utile  pendant  tant  d'anner 
eg,  jf  voulais  lui  en  consacrer  jusqu'au  dernier  moment. 
Le  decrel  est  rendu,  je  m'y  conformerai "  Apres  avoi, 
parte  ainsi,  il  se  depouiila  des  marques  ie  sa  dignity,  re- 
mit 1'anneau  ducal  qui  fut  brise  en  sa  presence,  et  des  le 
iour  suivant  il  quitta  ce  palais.  qu-il  avail  babite  pendans 
trente  cinq  an«.  aecon.pagpe  de  son  fiere  dp  ses  parens 
"t  de  ses  amis  Un  secre  aire,  qui  se  Initna  surle  perron 
r'invitai  de>cendre  par  un  escalier  derobe.  afin  ri'eviter  la 
foule  du  peuple,  qui  s  etait  rassemble  dans  I-  b  cours,maisil- 
s'y  refusa,  disanlqu'il  voulaitdescendre  par  cu  -I  etait  mon- 
lejetquand  ilfutaubasde  l'escalier  des  tremits.  il  se  retour- 
na,  appuye,  sur  sa  bequtlle.  vers  le  palais  en  pmferant  ces 
paroles:  " Mes  services  m'y  avaienl  appelle.  ia  malice  de 
mes  ennemis  m'f-n  fait  sortir." 

L^  foule  qui  s'ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  ft  qui  avait  peat- 
itre  desire  sa  mort,  etait  finite  de  respect  et  d'attendrisse- 
jiieiit-r  Rentre  dans  sa  maison,  il  recommenda  a  -a  fa- 
rnille  d'oublier  les  injures  de  ses  ennemis.  Persopne  dans 
Its  divers  corps  de  l'etat  ne  se  crut  en  droit  de  >'etonner, 
.ju'n  prince  inamovible  etit  ete  depo-e  sans  qu'on  lui  repro- 
J&i  rien;  que  l'etat  eut  perdu  son  (  hef  a  l'insu  du  6enat 
et  du  corps  souverain  lui-meme.  Le  reuple  seul  laissn 
'•cLapper  quelques  regrets:  une  p  orlamation  du  conseil 
.les  dis  prescrivit  le  silence  le  plus  nbsolu  sur  cette  affaire, 
iftus  peine  de  mort. 

Avant  de  donner  un  successeur  a  Francois  Foscari,  une 
nouvelle  loi  ful  renriue,  qni  defeudail  au  doge  d'ouvrir  et 
de  lire,  au'reruent  qu'en  prfesence  de  ses  con^illers,  les  de- 
neches  des  ambassadeurs  de  la  republique,  et  les  lettres  de< 
princes  etrangers .% 

Les  electeurs  entrerent  au  conclave  et  nommerent  au  do- 
gat  Paschal  Malipier  le  SO  Octohre,  1457.  La  cloche  dc 
Saint-Marc,  qui  annonc^it  a  Venise  son  nouveau  prince, 
vlnt  frapper  l'oreille  deErancois  Foscari;  cette  fais  sa  fej- 


Ln  -aolke  rapporte  au;si  ce  diaret. 
t  On  lit  dans  la  notice  cts  propres  mots  :     "  Se  fo%it  eta'!'-' 
,   loro  potere  volontierilo  avrebbero  restitutio." 
'  Hist-  di  Vcnttia,  di  Patio  ftrtroiini,  lib.  2i 
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artele  l'abandonna,  il  eprouva  un  tel  saisissement,  qifil  mou- 
rat  le  lendemain.*     . 

La  republique  arrlia  qu'on  lui  sendrait  les  nitmes  hon- 
ueurs  funebres  que  >  ii  fut  mort  dans  l'exercise  de  sa  digni- 
ty ;  niais  lorsqu'on  se  present  pour  enlever  ses  restes,  sa 
veuve,  qui  de  son  nam  elan  Marine  Nani,  declara  qu'elle 
ne  le  soufi'riraii  point ;  qu'on  ne  devait  pas  traiter  en 
prince  apr£s  sa  mort  celui  que  vivant  on  avit  depouille  de 
la  couronne,  et  que,  puisqu'ii  avait  consume  ses  hiens  au 
service  de  l'etat,  elle  saurait  consacrer  sa  dot  ft,  lui  faire 
rendre  les  derniers  hooneurs  f  On  ne  tint  aucun  compte  de 
<  ctte  resistance,  et  malgre  l<=s  protestations  de  I'ancienne  do- 
garesse,  le  corps  fut  enleve.  tevetu  des  ornemtnts  ducaux, 
expose  en  public,  et  les  ob'eques  furent  celebrees  avec  la 
pompe  acc.outumee.  Le  nouvcau  doge  assista  au  convoi  en 
robe  de  scnateur. 

La  pitie  qu'avait  inspiree  le  malheur  de  ce  vieillard,  ne 
fut  pas  tout-a  fait  sterile  Un  an  apr&s,  on  osadire  que  le 
amseil  de  dix  »vai'  outrepasse  ses  ponvoirs,  et  il  lui  fut  d6- 
fendu  par  uflte  loi  du  grand  conseil  de  s'ingerer  a  I'avenir 
de  juger  le  prince,  a  moins  que  ce  ne  fut  pour  cause  de  fe- 
lonie.J: 

Un  acte  d'autorite  tel  que  la  deposition  d'undoge  inamo- 
vible  de  sa  nature,  aurait  pu  exciter  un  soulevement  gene- 
ral, ou  hii  mons  occasionner  une  division  dans  uue  repub- 
lique autrempnt  constitute  que  Venise.  Mais  depuis  trois 
ans,  it  existait  dans  celled  une  roagistrature,  ou  plutftt 
uTie  auturiie,  devaut  laquelle  toot  devait  se  taire. 


KXTHAIT  BE  B'HISTORIE  DES  REPUBLIQUE3  ITALIE5- 
NES  DU  MOYEN  AGE.  PAR  J.  C.  L  SIMONDE  DE  SXS- 
MOND1.    TOM.    X. 


Le  Doge  de  Venise,  qui  avait  prevenu  par  ce  traite  unr 
guerre  non  moins  (la>  ger^use  que  celle  qui'l  avait  termi- 
ner presque  en  uieme  temps  par  le  traiie  de  Lodi,  etaU- 
alors  parvenu  4  une  <>xireme  vieillesse.  Francois  Foscari. 
occupait  cette  premier  ! ignite  de  l'etat  dea  le  15  Avril, 
1423.  <|uoiqu'il  fui  dej4  &£<*  de  plus  de  cinquante-um  ans 
Vi  l'epoque  de  son  election,  il  elait  cependant  le  plusjeune 
ties  quarante  un,  eiecteura.    II  avait  ea  beuuroup  de  peinfc 

*  Hist  di  Pietnt  Jtuiiniani,  lib.  8. 

t  Hist.  tTEgnatio,  fiv    B.  cap.  7. 

4  Ce  dgcret  est  du  25  Qctobrc,  14S3.  La  mtfics  It  rappvrtf. 
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A  parvenir  au  raug  qu'il  convoiiait,  et  son  election  avait 
ote  conduite  avec  beaucoup  d'adresse  Pendant  plusierr 
tours  de  scrutin  ses  amis  les  plus  zeles  s'etaiem  ar.stenus  de 
lui  donner  leur  suffrage,  pour  que  les  nutres  ne  le  on=i- 
derasseut  pas  comme  un  concurrent  redoubtable  *  Le  con- 
seil  des  dix  craignait  son  rredit  parmi  sa  noblesse  pauvre. 
parce  quMl  avait  chercbe  a  se  la  rendre  favorable,  tandis 
qu'il  elait  procurateur  de  Sairt  Marc,  en  f.iisant  empl.iyer 
plus  de  trente  mille  ducats  a  doter  des  jeunes  filles  de 
bonne  maison,  ou  a  etablir  de  jeunes  teuil-  oaua+e.  On 
craignoit  encore  s.  oumbRru«e  famille,  car  al'»--s  i.  etait 
pere  de  quatre  enfans,  et  marie  de  nouveau ;  enno  on  redout- 
ait  son  ambition  et  son  gout  pour  la  guerre  L'npinion 
que  ses  adversaires  s'e:aier»t  furmee  de  lui  fut  ve-  ifie>  par 
les  evenemeusj  pendant  treetre-quatre  ans  que  Foscari 
fut  a  la  ttie  de  la  republique,  elle  ne  cessa  point  de  com- 
baure.  Si  les  Lostilites  etaient  suspendues  durant 
quelques  mois,  c'etait  pcur  recommencer  bienioi.  avec  plus 
de  vigueur.  Ce  fut  I'epoque  ou  Venice  ef«-idit  son  em- 
pire sur  Brescia  Bergame,  Rav^nne,  ec  Creme  ;  ml  elle 
fonda  sa  domination  rieLcmbardie,  et  parut  san-.  ce^.-e  sur 
le  point  d'asservir  tout  cette  province.  ProfomJ,  coura- 
geux,  inebraoiable.  Foscari  conimuniqua  aux  conseils  son 
pro  re  caractdre,  et  se-  falens  lui  firent  sbienir  plus  o"in- 
duence  sur  !a  tepuolique,  true  u'avaient  exen  e  :a  piupart 
de  ses  preJecesseurs.  Mais  si  son  ambition  avait  eu  pour 
but  i'agranoissenieut  de-  sa  famille,  elie  fut  cruelletnent 
trompee  :  trois  de  ses  fiis  mourureot  dans  les  buit  anncti 
qoi  BOiFirent  son  eleclion  :  le  quatrieme  Jacob,  par  lequel  la 
maison  Foscari  s'est  perpetuee,  fut  viclime  de  la  jealousie 
du  conseil  ues  dix,  et  empoisonna  par  ses  mail  eur?  les  jours 
de  son  pere.j 

En  effei,  le  conseil  de*  dix.  -edoublant  de  defiance  envers 
le  cbef  de  I'elat,  lorsqu'i!  le  voyoit  plus  fort  par  se-  talens 
et  sa  popularity,  vedloit  sans  cesse  sur  Foscari.  pour  le  pu- 
nir  de  son  credit  et  de  sa  gloire.  Au  mois  de  Fevrier  1445. 
Michel  Beviiacqua,  Floreniin.  exile  a  Venise,  ■  ccusa  er,  *  - 
oret  Jacques  Foscari  aupte-  des  iDquisiteurs  dtyat,  d'avoir 
recu  de  due  Philippe  Vwconti,  des  presens  d'ar«eiii  ft  ;ic- 
jo.vaux,  pars  les  mains  de>  sjens  de  sh  .liaison.  Telle  t-iait 
fo  iieuse  procedure  adoptee  a  Venise,  que  sur  celte  accusa- 
tion secrete,  le  fib  du  ua^e,  du  repieseniant  de  la  maje»te 
de  la  republique,  lut  mis  a  la  torture  Ou  lui  arr.xha  par 
i'estrap^e  Paved  des  charges  porte.es  contre  lui  ;  il  fut  re- 
legue  pour  le  reste  de  ses  jours  a  Napoli  de  Romanie, 
avec  obligation  de  se  presenter  cbaque  malin  au  comman- 
dant de  la  place,  j  Uependam,  le  vais^eau  qui  le  portait 
ayant  louche  a  Trieste,  Jacob,  grievement  malade  des 
suites  de  la  torture,  et  plus  encore  de  l'humiliation  qu'il 
avait  eprouvee,  demanda  eu  tzrace  au  conseil  des  dix  de 

*  Marin  Sanuto,  Vita  (WDuchi  di  Venczia,  p.  2.7. 

\lbuJLn    968. 

+  Mann  Sanuto,  p.  068. 
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n'ctre  pas  envoys  plus  loin.  II  obtint  cette  faveur,  par  unc 
deliberation  du  28  Decembre,  1446;  il  fut  rappele  a  Tre- 
vise,  et  il  eut  la  libt-rte,  d'habiler  tout  le  Trevisxn  indifle- 
remment.* 

Il  vivait  en  paix  a  Trcvise  ;  et  la  fille  de  Leonard  Con- 
tarini,  qu'il  avail  t-pousee  le  10  Fevrier,  1441,  etait  venue 
lejoTndre  dans  ^u  exii,  lorsque  le  5  Novembre,  14.50,  Al- 
moro  Donate,  chef  du  ronsed  des  dix,  fut  assassine-  Les 
deux  autre*  inquisitors  d'etat.  Triadano  Gritti  et  Anionic 
Venieri,  porierent  leurs  soupc  <ns  sur  Jacob  Fosrnri,  par- 
cequ'un  domestique  a  lui,  nomine  Olivier,  avail  tie  vu  ce 
soil  a  menie  a  Venise,  rt  avait  des  premiers  donne  la  t'ou- 
vellr  rie  eel  assassinat-  Olivier  fut  mis  a  la  torture,  mais  ii  Bin 
jusqu'a  la  fin,  avee  un  courage  mebranlable,  le  crime  com 
on  raccusait,  quoiqueses  juges  eussent  la  barbarie  de  lui 
faire  donner  jusqu'a  quatre  vingts  tours  d'estrapade 
Cependant,  comme  Jacob  Foscaii  avait  de  puissans  motifie 
d'inimitie  contre  le  conseil  des  dix  qui  I'avait  condamna 
et  qui  lemoignail  de  la  uafue  an  doge  son  pi-re,  on  essays 
de  mettre  a  eon  tour  Jacob  a  la  torture,  et  l'on  prolon 
gea  contre  lui  ees  affreux  lourmens,  sans  reusrir  a  en  ti- 
ler aurone  confession.  Malgre  sa  denegation,  le  conseil  de* 
dix  le  rondamaa  a  etre  fransporte  a  la  Cance,  et  accor- 
da  uue  recompense  a  so  a  del*teur.  Mais  Iks  horribles  dou- 
lears  que  Jacob  Foscari  avait  eprouvee&,  nvaient  trouble  sa 

•  ■>  persecuteurs  touches  de  ce  dernier  mallieur, 
permirenl  qu'onle  ramenat  a  Venise  le  26  Mai,  1451.  11 
embrassa  son  pere,  il  puisa  dans  ses  exhortations  quelque 

.  t  quelque  calme,  et  il  fut  reconduct  immediate- 
Sor  ces  entr.f.iites.  Nicolas  Erizxo. 

leji  note  pour  un  precedent  crime,  confessa  en 
mnurant,  que  i  'etait  lui  qui  avail  tue  Altnoro  Donato.f 

Le  maibeureax  doge  Franc<»is  Foscari,  avail  deja  cher- 
rbc  a  plusienrs  reprises,  aabdiqaer  une  (lignite  si  funeste 

me  el  a  m  (iinulie.    II  lui  semblail  que,  redeseen- 

Hg  de  simple  citoyen,  comme  ille  n'inspirerait  plu.-- 
de  crainte  <>u  de  jalousie,  on  n'accablerait  plus  son  fils  pat 
ce<  pfiroyables  persecutions.  Abatiu  par  la  mort,  de  ses 
premiers  enfans,  ii  avail  voulu,  d&  le  2(  Join,  1433,  depo- 
scr  unc  dignity,  durant  I'exerciee  de  laquelle  sa  patrio 
avail  6le  lourmenite  par  la  guerre,  par  la  peste,  et  par  des 

-  de  tool  geure.§  II  renouvela  cette  proposition 
.'■pro-  les  jugemens  rendu*  contre  son  Ins  ;  mais  le  couseil 
des  oix  k'  retenait  forcement  sur  le  tr6ne,comme  il  retenait 
son  fils  dans  les  fers. 

En  vain  Jacob  Foscari,  oblige  de  se  presenter  chaque 
jour  au  govei  nrur  de  ia  Cance,  re  clamnit  contre  l'injus 
licede  saderniere  sentence,  sur  laquelle  la  confession  d'E 
iizzo  ne   laissait  plus  de  dotites.    En    vain  il  demandait 

*  Ibid.  Vite,p  1123. 

t   Afar  in  Sanuto,  p.  1138.— M.  Ant.  Sabellico,  Deca  III.  L. 
VI   P-  187. 
.      f    Ibid.  p.  1139. 
ft  Ibid.  p.  1032. 
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grice  au  farouche  conseil  des  dix;  il  ne  pouvait  obtenii- 
aucune  reponse  Le  desir  de  revoir  son  pere  et  sa  mere, 
arrives  tous  deux  au  dernier  lerme  de  la  vieillesse,  le  de- 
sir  de  revoir  une  patrie  dont  la  cruauie  ne  meritait  pas  un 
>i  teudre  amour,  se  charigerent  en  lui  en  une  vraie  fureur. 
He  pouvant  retoumera  Venis>-  pour  y  vivre  libre,  il  voulut 
du  moins  y  aller  cliercber  un  supplice.  II  ecrivit  au  due 
de  Milan  a  la  fin  de  Mai,  1546,  pour  implorer  sa  protection 
aupres  du seuat :  et  sachantqu'ime  telle  lettre  seroitconside- 
ree  comme  un  crime,  il  l'exposa  lui-meme  dans  un  lieu  ou  il 
etait  sfir  qu'eile  seroit  saisie  par  les  espions  qui  I'entou- 
raient.  En  efiet,  la  lettre  etam  deferee  au  conseil  des  dix, 
on  l'envoya  cbercher  aussitot,  et  il  fut  reconduct  a  Venise 
le  19  Juillet,  1456.* 

Jacob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettre,  il  raconta  en  meme 
temps  dans  quel  but  il  l'avait  ecrite,  et  comment  il  1'avait 
fait  tomber  entre  les  mains  oe  son  delaleur.  Malgre  ces 
aveux.  i-oscari  fut  remis  a  la  :orlure  et  on  lui  donna  trente 
tours  d'estrapade,  pour  voir  s'il  confirmerait  eusuite  ses  de- 
positions. Quand  on  le  detacha  de  la  corde,  on  le  trouva 
dechire  par  ces  horribles  secousses.  Les  juges  permirent 
alors  a  son  pere,  a  sa  n.ere  a  sa  femnie,  et  a  ses  fils,  d'aller 
le  voir  dans  sa  prison.  Le  vieux  Foscari,  appuye  sur  un 
baton,  ne  se  traiua  qu'avec  peine,  dans  la  chambre  ou  son 
fils  unique  etait  panse  de  sa  blessures.  Ce  fils  demanuait 
encore  la  grac*-  de  mourir  dans  sa  maison.  — '•  Retourne  a 
ton  exil,  mon  fils  puisque  ta  pairie  I'ordonne,"  iui  dit  le 
doge,  "et  soumets-toi  a  sa  volume."  Mais  en  rentrant 
dans  son  palais,  ce  malheureux  vieillard  s'evanouit,  epuise 
par  la  violence  qu'il  s'etait  fade  Jacob  devait  encore  pas- 
ser une  annee  en  prison  a  la  Canee.  avant  qu'un  lui  rendit 
Ja  meme  liberie  lim'uee  a  laqueile  il  etait  reduit  avant  cet 
e-venemem :  mais  a  peine  tat  d  debarque  sur  cette  terre 
d'exil,  qu'il  y  mourut  de  douleur.t 

Des-lors,  et  pendant  quinze  mois  le  vieux  doge,  accable 
d'annoes  et  de  chagrins,  ne  recouvra  plus  la  force  do  son 
corps  ou  celle  de  son  aroej  il  n'assisiait  plus  a  aucun  des 
conseils,  et  il  ne  pouvait  plus  remphr  ^ucur.e  des  functions 
desa  dignity.  II  etait  entre  dans  sa  quatre  vingt-sixieme, 
annee,  et  si  le  conseil  des  dix  avait  etc  susceptible  de 
quelque  pitie,  il  auraii  attendu  en  silence  la  fin,  saps  doute 
prochaine,  d'une  car ri ere  marquee  par  tant  de  glorie  et 
tant  de  malheurs,  Mais  le  chef  du  conseil  de  dix  etait 
alors  Jacque,  Loredanos  fils  de  Marc,  et  ueveu  de  Pierre, 
Je  grand  admiral,  qui  toute  leur  vie  nvaient  ete,  les  enne- 
rais  acharnes  du  vieux  doge.  lis  avaient  trans.mis  leur 
haine  a  leurs  enfans,  et  cette  vieille  rancune  n'etait  pas 
jncore  satisfait.j     A  l'instigation  de   Loredano,  Jerome 


*  Murtin  Sanuto,p.  1162. 

t  Marin   Sanuto,  p.   \163.—Navugiero    Stor-    Vtnez.  p. 
1118. 

X  Vtttor  Sandi  Storia  civile  Veneziana,  P,  IL  J5.  V.  llh  p. 
"715,717. 
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Barbarigo,  iaquisiteur  d'etat,  proposa  au  conseil  des  dix 
au  mois  d'Octobre  145",  de  sommettre  Foscari  a  une  nou- 
velle  humiliation.  Be;  que  ce  magistral  ne  pouvait  plus 
remplir  ses  functions,  Barbarigo  demand  a  qu'on  n  omnia  t 
uu  autre  doge  Le  conseil,  qui  avail  refuse  par  deux  tois 
l'abdication  de  Foscari,  parc<?  que  la  constitution  ne  pou- 
vait le  permettre,  hesita  avant  de  se  met  ere  en  coniradic- 
lion  avec  ses  propres  aerrets.  Les  discussions  dans  le  con- 
seil et  la  junte,  se  prolo nggrent  pendant  huit  jours,  jusque 
fort  avant  dins  le  ruit  Cependant,  on  fit  entrer  dans  1'as- 
semblee  Marco  Foscari,  procurateur  de  Saint  Marc,  et 
frere  du  d.»ge,  pour  qu'on  fut  lie  par  le  reduutable  serment 
du  secnt  et  qu'il  lie  pu"  arreter  les  meoees  de  ses  enne- 
mis.  Enfin,  le  conseil  s<-  rendut  aupres  du  doge,  et  lui  de- 
mauda  d'-.hdiquer  vokmlairement  un  emploi  qu'il  ne  pou- 
vait plus  .xe>-cer.  "J'ai  jure,"  repondit  le  vieillard,  "de 
remplir  jusqu'a  ma  nK;rf,  selon  mon  bonneur  et  ma  con- 
science, les  functions  auxquelles  ma  patrif  m'a  appele.  Je 
ne  pouis  mediiir  moi-me.;«e  Je  mon  serment;  qu'un  ordre 
desconseUs  di>pose  de  moi,je  m'y  soumettrai,  maisje  ne  le 
devancerai  pas"  Alors  un  nouvelle  deliberation  du  con- 
seil dilia  Francois  Foscari  de  son  serment  ducal  itu  assura 
une  pension  de  deux  milk  uucats  pour  le  reste  de  sa  vie,  et 
lui  ordonna1  d'e>aeaer  en  tois  jours  le  palais,  et  de  depo- 
ser  tes  ornemens  de  sa  dignile.  Le  doge  ayant  remarque 
par.ni  les  conseillers  qui  lui  portdrent  cet  ordre,  un  cuet' 
de  la  quarantie  qu'il  ne  connossuii  pas,  demanda  son  nom: 
<  Je  suis  le  filfl  de  Marco  Memino."  lui  dit  le  conseiller. — 
■'  A.b  !  ion  pere  etail  mon  ami,"  lui  dit  le  vieux  doge,  en 
soupirant.  I'  donna  aussitdt  de>  ordres  pour  qu'on  trans- 
poriat  ses  effets  dans  une  maison  a  lui,  et  le  lendemain  23 
Octobre  on  le  vit,  se  soutenat  a  peine,  et  appuye  sur  son 
vieux  frere,  redescendre  ces  memes  escaliers  sur  lesquels 
trente-quatre  ans  auparavant,on  1'avait  vu  installe  avec 
:ant  de  pompe.  et  traverser  ces  memes  salles  ou  la  repub- 
iique  avait  recu  ses  sermens.  Le  peuple  entier  parut in- 
ligne  de  tant  de  durete  exerceeconlre  un  vieillard  qu'il  re- 
:peclait  et  quil  amaif,  mais  le  conseil  des  dix  fit  pub- 
ier  une  defense  de  parler  de  cette  Evolution,  sous 
peine  d'etre  traduit  devant  les  inquisileurs  d'etat  Le 
20  Ocio.ire,  Pasqual  Malipieri,  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  fut  61u  pour  successeur  de  Foscari ;  celui-ci  n'eut  pas 
.leanraoins  l'hum illation  de  vivre  sujet,  la  od  il  avait  r6g 
ii.  En  entendant  le  son  des  cloches,  qui  sonnaient  en  sc- 
ions do  graces  pour  cette  election,  il  mourut  subitement 
I'une  hemonagie  causfee  par  une  veine  qui  s'eclata  dans  sa 
poitrine.* 
«  Le  doge,  blessfe  de  trouver  constammenl  un  contradict 

*  Marin  Samite,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Vetuziatp.  1164-  Chro> 
iicon  Eugubinwn,  T  XXL  p.  902 — Christoforo  da  Soldo  Is- 
aria  Bresciana,  T-  XXI.  p.  89l.—Mtvigcro  Storio  Vtmzin^ 
ml  T.  XXHL  p.   U20.— M.  A.  Sabtilko.    *>crt   Uf.ff 

mi.  /.  201. 
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'eur  et  un  censeur  si  amer  dans  son  frere,  lui  dit  une"  joa- 
en  plein  conseil  j  'Messire  Augustin,  vous  faites  tout  voire 
possible  pour  hater  ma  mort:  vous  vous  flattez  de  me  s«c- 
eeder  ;  mais,  si  les  autres  vous  connissent  aussi  bien  qui  je 
vous  connais,ili  n'auront  garde  de  vous  elire.'  La  dessus  i  I 
SB  leva,  fimu  de  coWre,  rentra  dans  son  appartement,  et 
inourut  quelques  jours  apr^s.  Ce  fre're,  contre  lequel  i) 
j'etait  emporte,  fut  precisement  ie  successeur  qu'on  lui 
donna,  C'Atait  un  merite  dont  on  aimait  a  tenir  compte  ; 
surtout  a  un  parent,  de  s'etre  mis  en  opposition  avec  la 
chef  de  la  rfepublique."*  Daru,Histoire  de  Feni«,vol.  ii.,sec 
xL  p.  533. 

*  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 
breaking  the  heart*  of  their  Doges  ;  the  above  it  another  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarigo  ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded fry  Aw  brother  Agostino  Barbarigo,  whose  chief  merit 
it  dbrve-mtntioned. 
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In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon 
Italy,'"  I  perceive  the  expression  of"  Rome  of  the  Ocean71 
applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  o*  curs  in  the  "Two 
Foscan  "  My  publisher  can  vouch  fur  me  that  the  tragedy 
was  written  and  sent  to  Kngland  some  time  before  I  had 
seen  Lady  Morgan's  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the 
16th  of  August.  T  hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coinci- 
dence, and  to  yield  ilie  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who 
first  placed  ii  before  the  public  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
do  ibis  as  I  am  informed  (for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  tb<' 
specimens,  and  those  accidentally)  that  there  have  been 
lately  brought  against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  I  have 
also  had  an  anonymous  sort  of  threatening  intimation  of 
the  same  kind,  apparently  with  the  in  ent  of  ex.:  ring  mo- 
ney, To  such  charges  I  have  no  answer  10  ma  <e.  One  of 
tbem  is  ludicrous  enough.  I  am  reproached  for  having 
formed  the  description  of  a  shipwreck  in  Terse  from  the 
narratives  of  many  actual  shipwrecks  in  prose,  selecting 
such  materials  as  w-re  most  striking.  Gibbon  makes  it  a 
merit  in  Tasso  "  to  have  ropied  the  minutest  details  of  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles.''  In  me  it  may  be 
a  demerit,  I  presume:  let  it  remain  so.  Whilst  I  have  been 
occupied  in  defending  Pope's  character,  tbelowi-r  orders  of 
Grub-street  appear  to  have  been  assailing  mint  :  this  is  a- 
it  should  be,  both  in  tbem  and  in  me-  One  of  the  accusa- 
tions in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still  more  laugh- 
able :  it  slates  seriously  that  I  •'  received  five  hundred 
pounds  for  writing  advertisements  for  Day  aad  MartinV 

F tatent  blacking  '."  This  is  the  highest  compliment  to  my 
iterary  powers  which  I  ever  received.  It  states  also  "  tha't 
a  person  has  been  trying  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr- 
Townsend,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  with  me  on 
business  in  Venice  three  years  ago,  for  th#  purpose  of  ob- 
taining any  defamatory  particulars  of  my  life  from  this  oc» 
casional  visitor."  Mr.  Townsend  is  welcome  to  say  what 
Ke  Knows.    J  mention  these  particulars  merely  ro  su»w  the 
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world  in  general  what  the  liter  airy  lower  world  contains . 
and  their  way  of  setting  to  work.  Another  charge  made,  I 
am  told,  in  th-  "  Literary  Gazette"  is,  thai  I  wrote  the  notes 
-  to  "  Queen  Mai) }"  a  work  which  I  never  saw  till  some 
time  after  its  publication,  ana  which  I  lecollect  showing  to 
Mr.  Sotheby  as  a  poem  of  great  i-ower  and  imagination.  I 
never  wrote  a  line  of  the  noies,  m>r  ever  saw  them,  except 
in  (heir  published  form.  No  one  knows  better  than  their 
real  author,  thar  his  opinions  and  mine  differ  materially 
upon  the  metaphysical  portion  of  that  work  j  though  in 
common  with  all  who  are  not  bl.naed  by  baseness  and  bi- 
gotry, I  highly  ado  :re  the  poetry  ol  that  and  bis  other 
publications. 

M  S  mtbey  too,  in  his  pious  pieface  to  a  poem  whose 
blasphemy  is  ss  harmless  as  the  »ed;iio>!  of  Wat  Tyler,  be- 
cause it  is  equally  absurd  with  mat  sincere  production,  calls 
upon  the  "legislature  to  look  to  it,"  as  the  toleration  of 
such  wri.  ngs  led  to  thp  French  Revoluti-  n:  not  such  wri- 
tings as  Wat  Tyler,  but  as  th  ,se  of  the  "  Satanic  School." 
This  is  not  t»ne,  and  Hi  Soufbey  knows  it  to  be  not  true. 
Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  persecuted-,  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  were  exile.*,  M:->rniontel  and  Diderot 
w<Tf  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  a  perpetual  war  was  w;  ged 
with  'he  wb.)le  class  by  ihe  existii.g  despotism.  In  "the 
next  place,  the  French  Revolution  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  writings  whatsi/evpr,  but  must  h?ve  occurred  had  no 
such  writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  tashion  to  attribute 
every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Re- 
volution to  every  thing  but  its  real  Muse.  That  cause  is 
obvious— the  government  exacted  too  much,  and  the  people 
could  neither  give  nor  btar  more.  Without  this,  the  Ency- 
clopedists might  have  written  their  fingers  off  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  alteration.  And  the  English  Revo- 
lution—(the  first,  I  mean  i— what  was  it  occasioned  by  t 
The  Puritans  were  surely  as  pious  and  moral  as  Wesley 
or  his  biographer?  Ads— acts  on  the  part  of  government, 
and  not  writing-  against  tbem,  have  caused  the  past  convuk 
sions,  and  are  tending  to  the  future. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolutionist : 
1  wish  to  see  the  F.nglish  constitution  restored,  and  not 
destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat,  and  naturally  one  by  tem- 
per, with  the  greater  p?.rt  of  ray  property  in  the  funds,  what 
fiave  /  to  gain  by  a  revolution  ?  Perhaps  I  have  more  to 
Ibse  in  every  wny  than  Mr.  S  mthey,  with  all  his  places 
and  presents  for  panegyric'  and  abuse  into  the  bargain. 
But  that  a  revolution  is  inevitable,  I  repeat.  The  govern- 
ment may  exult  over  the  •  pv-.-i  n  of  petty  tumults',  these 
are  hut  the  receding  waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  mo^ 
inent  on  the  shore,  while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on 
and  gaining  ground  with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey  act 
cuses  us  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  is  be 
abetting  it  by  writing  lives  of  Wesley  7  Onemode  of  wor- 
ship is  merely  destroyed  by  another.  There  never  was, not 
ever  will  be,  a  country  without  a  reiigien.  We  shalljtfr- 
f«M  of  France  again;  but  il  was  only  Paris  and  a  rrafllb" 
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party,  which  for  a  moment  upheld  their  dog' 
SB  nee  of  theo-phila;nbrop>  'I  he  Church  of  England,  it 
overthrown,  v. ill  be  swept  away  by  the  sectarians,  and  not 
by  the  sceptics.  People  are  too  wise,  too  well  informed, 
too  certain  of  their  own  immense  importance  in  the  realms 
of  space,  ever  to  su'>mit  to  the  impiety  of  d.  uht.  There 
may  be  a  few  such  diffident  speculators,  like  water  in  'he 
pale  sun-beam  of  hum?  n  reason,  but  they  are  very  few  ; 
and  their  opinions  with,  in  enthusiasm  orappeai  to  the  pas- 
sions, can  never  gain  proselytes — unless,  indeed,  toey  are 
persecuted — that,  to  b^  sure,  will  i  crease  anv  thing. 

Mr.  S  ,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over  the  antici- 
pated u  death-bed  repentant ■"  .>('  the  objects  of  his  dislike; 
and  indulges  himself  in  a  peasant  *•  Vision  of  Judgment,'-' 
in  prose  as  well  a*  in  verse,  full  ol  impious  impudence. 
What  Mr.  S's  sensations  or  oms  may  be  i.i  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  leaviug  this  state  of  existence,  neither  he  i  or  we 
oan  pretend  to  decide.  In  common.  I  presume,  with  most 
men  of  any  reflection,  /  have  mi  waited  for  a  "  death-bed'" 
to  repent  of  many  of  my  actions,  notwithstanding  the  "  dia- 
bolical pride"  which  tbi^  pitiful  renegado  in  bis  rancour 
would  impute  to  those  who  scorn  him.  Whether,  upon  the 
whole,  the  good  or  evil  of  my  deevs  may  preponderate  is 
rot  for  me  to  ascertain  •,  but,  as  my  means  and  oppotuni- 
ties  hnve  been  greater.  I  shall  limit  my  present  defence  to 
an  assertion  (easily  proved,  if  necessary,)  that  I,  "  in  my 
degree."  have  done  more  real  good  in  any  one  given  year, 
since  I  was  twenty,  than  Mr  Soutbey  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  shifting  and  turncoat  existence  There  ure  several 
actions  to  which  T  can  look  back  with  an  honest  pride,  not 
to  be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  Theic  are 
others  to  which" I  recur  with  sorrow  aisi  repentance;  but 
the  only  act  of  my  life,  of  »  hich  Mr  Suuthey  can  have  any 
real  knowledge,  as  it  was  one  which  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with  a  near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no  dishonour  to 
that  connexion  nor  ton* 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey's  calumnies  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion,  knowing  'hen»  to  tie  such,  which  he  scat- 
tered abroad  on  bis  return  fr>m  Switzerland  against  me 
and  others :  tbey  have  done  bim  no  good  in  this  world; 
and.  if  his  creed  he  the  rit.'ht  one,  they  will  do  him  less  in 
the  next  What  his  "  deaih-i>ed"  may  be,  it  is  set  my  pro- 
vince to  predicate;  let  him  settle  it  with  his  Maker,  as  I 
must  do  with  mine.  There  is  something  at  o.ice  ludicrous 
and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scribbler  of  all  works  sit- 
ting down  to  deal  damnation  ind  destruction  upon  his  fel- 
low creature?,  with  Wat  Tyler,  the  Apotheosis  of  George 
the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuf- 
fled together  in  hi*  writing  desk.  One  of  his  comolatious 
appears  to  be  a  Latin  note  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Lander,  the 
author  of  u  Gebir,"  whose  friendship  for  Robert  Soutbey 
will,  it  seems,  *  be  an  honour  to  h-m  when  the  ephemeral 
disputes  and  ephemeral  reputations  of  the  day  are  forgot- 
ten." I,  for  one,  neither  envy  him  "the  friendship,"  nor 
the  glory  in  reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it;  like  Mr- 
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TLelusson's  fortune  in  tbe  third  and  fourth  generation. 
This  fnenrhb.p  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as  hi,  own 
ep.cs.  which  'as  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twelve  years  a?o 
whenHnnil  I*S  Pors°Vaid  "would  be  rememberld 
■cor  the  present  I  leave  him. 


WERNER, 

A  TBAGED7. 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 


BY   ONE  OF   HIS   HUMBLEST    ADMIRERS 


THIS   TRAGEDY 


13  DEDICATE!*, 


PREFACE. 


The  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
u  German's  Tale,  Kruitzner"  published  many  years 
ago  in  '•'■Lee's  Canterbury  Tales;"  written  (I  be- 
lieve) by  two  sisters',  of  whom  one  furnished  only 
this  story  aud  another,  both  of  which  are  considered 
superior  to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  I  have 
adopted  the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  lan- 
guage, of  many  parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of  the 
names  changed,  and  one  character  (Ida  of  Stalen- 
heim)  added  by  myself :  but  in  the  rest  the  original 
is  chiefly  followed  When  I  was  young  (about 
fourteen,  1  think)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me;  and  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  contain  the  genn  of  much  that  I  have  since 
written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popu- 
lar ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in  the  same 
department.  But  I  have  generally  found  that  those 
who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate 
of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  conception 
which  it  developes.  I  should  also  add  conception, 
rather  than  execution  :  for  the  story  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  developed  with  greater  advantage. 
Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine 
upon  this  story,  I  could  mention  some  very  high 
names ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any 
use  j  for  every  one  must  judge  according  to  their 
own  feelings.  I  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  story,  that  he  may  see  to  what  extent  I 
have  borrowed  from  it;  and  am  not  unwilling  that 
he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure  in  perusing 
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it  than  tbe  drama  which  is  founded  upon  its  con- 
tents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back 
as  1815  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at 
thirteen  years  old,  called  "  Ulrie  and  llvina" 
which  I  had  sense  enough  to  bum,)  and  had  nearly 
completed  an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  pa- 
pers in  England  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I 
have  re-written  the  first,  and  added  the  subsequent 
acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shapf 
adapted,  for  the  stage, 

Feb.  1822. 


WBRNEK. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


MEN 


Werner. 

Ulric. 

Stralenheim. 

Idenstein. 

Gabor. 

Fritz. 

Hen  rick. 

Eric. 

Arnheim. 

Meister- 

Rodolph. 

Ludwig. 

WOMEN. 

Josephine. 

Ida  Stralenheim. 

j&cene partly  on  the  frontier  of  Silesia,  and 

partly  in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 
-£ fae The  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 


WERNER 


THE  INHERITANCE 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Tcwn»-< 

the  northern  Frontier  of  Selisia—the  night  tan 

pestuous. 

Werner  and  Josephine  his  wife. 

Josephine.     My  love,  be  calmer  ! 

Werner.  I  am  calm. 

Josephine.  To 

me — 
Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  res.t. 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy, 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower  j 
Rut  here  ! 

Werner.    'Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen- 

Josephine.     Ah,  no  !         , 

Werner,  (smiling)  Why  !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  i 

Josephine  1  wouM 

Have  it  a  healthful  current* 
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Werner.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check'd — how  soon,  1  care  not. 

Josephine.     And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

Werner.  All — 

all. 

Josephine.     Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which 
must  break  mine  ? 

Werner,  (app?  oaekmg  her  slowly)    But  for  thee  I 
had  been — no  matter  what, 
But  much  of good  and  evil ;  what  I  am, 
Thou  knowest :  what  I  might  or  should  have  been. 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  i  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Werner  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night, 
Perhaps,  affects  me ;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my 

love ! 
In  watching  me. 

Josephine.        To  see  thee  well  is  much — 
To  see  thee  happy 

Werner.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such*3 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Josephine.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

Werner.    And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
For  chambers  ?  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  an£ 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.    I  have  been  a  soldiery 
\  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  ftm 
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A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  tahVst 
of. 

Josephine.     And  art  thou  not  now  she  Iter1  d  from 
them  all  ? 

Werner.     Yes.     And  from  these  alone. 

Josephine.  And  that 

is  something. 

Werner.     True — to  a  peasant. 

Josephine.  Should  the  nobly 

born 
Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  li/e  ? 

W truer.     It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not ; 
we 
Have  borne  all  this,  1*11  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee— but  we  have  borne  it. 

Josephine.  Well  ! 

Werner.     Something  beyond  our  outward  suffer 
ings  (though 
These  were  enough  to  knaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  noio. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 
And  leaves  us — no  !  this  is  beyond  me  .'—but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name- 
My  fathers  name — been  still  upheld  ;  and,  more 
Than  those 

Josephine,  (abruptly)  My  son — our  son — our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp^  again  in  these  long  empty  arms, 
And  all  a  mothers  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years  !  he  was  but  eight  then  :— beautifa- 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now 
My  Ulric  !  my  adored  ! 

vol.  v.  10 
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Werner.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chace  of  fortune  ;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  Spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Josephine.  Lonely  !  my  dear  husband  ! 

Werner.     Or  worse—  involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.     Alone,  1  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 
Josephine.     And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray 
take 
Comfort!  We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 

strive 
With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 
So  that  they  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 
Werner.      We  were  in '  sight  of  him,  of  every 
thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  .' 
Josephine.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Werner.     Are  we  not  pennyless  ? 
Josephine.  We  ne'er  were 

wealthy. 
Werner.     But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  power ; 
Enjoyed  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  !  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
Id  my  o'er  fervent  youth  ;  but  for  the  abuse 
"Long  sufferings  have  atoned.    My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  irje, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  Domain. 
Josephine.  Who  knows?  our  SDn 
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May  have  return'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

Werner.  'Tis  hopeless 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sms  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  an^er  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation  ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 
Josephine      I  must  hope  better  still,— at  least  we 
have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenbeim. 

Werner.     We  should  have  done,  but  for  his  fatal 
sickness, 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace  : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  ; — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  ? 

Josephine.     He   dues  not  Know  thy  person  ;  am! 
his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Ham- 
burgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaver  all  discoverv  far  behind  : 
None  hold  us  here  for  autbt  save  what  we  seem. 
Werner.     Save  what  we  seem  !  save  what  we  an 
— sick  beggars, 

Even  to  our  very  hopes. Ha  !  ha  ! 

Josephine.  Alas ! 

That  bitter  laugh  ! 

Werner.  Who  would  read  in  this  fornr 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  iong  liner 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
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Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek, 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls, 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

Josephine.  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner  !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Werner,      An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd  j 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Josephine.     Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though 
'twas  noble  : 
But  had  m\  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  1  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Werner.     And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Josephine.  .  All 

which  it 
Mas  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Werner.  How, — nothing  \ 

Josephine.     Or  worse  :  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning:  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty,  but  as 
.Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully; 
But  for  these  phantom;;  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 
Thou  might'st  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thousand; 

earn  it ; 
Or  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Werner     ,  ironically)    And  been  an  Hanseatir 
burgher?  Excellent! 

Josephine.     Whate'er  thou  might'st  have  been,  to 
roe  thou  art, 
What  no  state  hi^h  or  low  can  ever  change, 
My  heart's  first  choice  ; — which  chose  thee,  know- 
ing neither 
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Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride;  naught,  save  thy 

sorrows  : 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them  ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee ! 

Werner.     My  better   angel  !    such  I  have  evei 
found  thee ; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 
i\e'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes  :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance  .  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
M)self, — to  lose  this  for  our  :on  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  twc-and-twentieth  spring 
My  father  barr'd  me  from  my  father's  house, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 
(Fori  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved  exclusion  ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  knocking  is  heard. 

Josephine.  Hark  ! 

Werner.  A  knocking! 

Josephine.     Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  f  we 
have 
Few  visitors. 

Werner.        And  poverty  hath  none, 
Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Werner puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom  as  if  to 
search  for  some  weapon. 

Josephine.  Oh  !  do  not  look  so.     I 

Will  to  the  door,  it  cannot  be  o(  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation— 
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The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door. 
Enter  Idenstein. 

Idenstein.     A  fair  good   evening  to  my  fairer 
hostess 
And  worthy what's  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Werner.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Idenstein.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad  .'  t  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it 

Werner.        „  Better,  sir ! 

Idenstein.     Better  or    worse,  like  matrimony, 
what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace—  to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resign 'o  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — ^but  'tis  still  a 

palace) — 
I  say  vou  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  vour  name. 

Werner.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Idenstein.      \  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board  j 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
Tbe  same.     He  is  an  officer  <;f  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  he  surgeon.) 
And  nas  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  ? 

Werner.     To  yours? 

Josephine.  Oh,  yes  :  we  are,  but  dis- 

:antly.  [Aside  to  Werner, 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 
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Idenstein.  Well.  I'm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  all  along;  such  natural  yearnings 
Plavri  round  my  heart — blood  is  not  water,  cousin  ; 
And  *o  iet's  have  some  nine   and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  :  relatives  should  be 
Friends 

Werner.     You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  al- 
ready, 
And  if  you  had  not,  I've  no  wine  to  offer,     . 
Else  it  were  yours;  but  this  you  know,  or  should 

know  : 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone;  but  to  your  business? 
What  brings  you  here  ? 
Idenstein.  Why,  what  should  bring 

me  here  ? 
Werner.     I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could 
guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Josephine,    (aside)  Patience,  dear 

Werner  ! 
Idenstein.     You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd, 

then  ? 
Josephine.  How  should  we? 

Idenstein.     The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 
Josephtne.  Alas :  w« 

have  known 
That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days  ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Idenstein.  But  what  you  don't  know  is, 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream,  and  three  postillions'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet 
Josephine.    Poor  creatures !  are  you  sure  ? 
Idenstein.  Ye£,- 

of  the  monkey, 
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And  the  valet,  and  the  catile:  hut  as  yet 

We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 

Or  no  :  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown 

As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  he  ; 

But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 

Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  Durst  two  peasants : 

And  now  a  .Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 

"Who  at  tr.eir  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 

The  whi  ling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 

A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 

It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Josephine.     And  where  will  you  receive  him  ? 
here,  I  hope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Idenstein.     Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own 
apartment, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest  •.  — 'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years  , 
But  when  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He'll  be  worse  lodged  to  morrow  :  ne'ertheless, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  reaiy  lor  the  worst — that  is, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Josephine.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

I  hope  he  will  with  all  my  heart. 

JFerner.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  learn'd  his  name  .'  My  Josephine, 

[aside  to  his  wife. 
Retire  I'll  sift  this  fool.  [exit  Josephim 

Idenstein.  His  name  ?  oh  Lord  ! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  \ 
'Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer,  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names* 
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Werner,     True,  true,  I  did  so  ;  you  say  well  arid 
wisely. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Gabor.     If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Idenstein.  Oh,  no  in 

trusion  ! 
This  is  the  palace  ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  1  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home  : 
But  where's  his  excellency,  and  how  fares  he? 

Gabor.     Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril ; 
He  paus'd  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
Where   I    doff'd   mine   for   these,    and   came   01 
hither,) 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Idmsttin.  What  ho,  there  !  bustle  I 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilberg,  Peter,  Conrad  ! 
[gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  the  stove — 1  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madam  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger,) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed  apparel;  for 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvelous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless? 

Gabor.  Faith ! 

I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
AVould  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river  :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Idenstein.  But  are  you  sure 

flis  excellency but  his  name,  what  is  it  ?  ' 

vol.  v.  11 
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Gabor.    I  do  not  know. 

Idenstein.  And  vet  you  saved  hi? 

life. 
Gabor.     I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 
Idenstein.  Well  that's 

6trange, 
To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 
Gabor.     Not  so;  for  there  are  some  1  know  so 
well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Idenstein.  Piay, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be? 

Gabor  By  my  family. 

Hungarian. 

Idenstein.     Which  is  call'd  ? 
Gabor.  It  matters  little. 

Idenstein.    (aside)    I  think  that  all  the  world  ar< 
grown  anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tel)  me  what  he's  call'd? 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 
Gabor.  Sufficient 

Idenstein.     How  many  ? 

Gabor.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
in  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 
Idenstein.     Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  ;< 
great  man  ! 
No  doubt  you'll  have  a  swinging  sum  as  recoin 
pense. 
Gabor.    Perhaps. 
Idenstein.  Now,  how  much  do  you 

reckon  on  ? 
Gabor.    I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale . 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer,  a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  device?. 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage : 
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For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd,  (although  1  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
I'll  pull  you  out  for  nothing.     Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  ever}'  bumper  1  shall  quaff 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Idenstein.  (asicU't  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow 
—close  and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not;  however 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity.  [Exit. 

Gabor.  (to  Werner)  This  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume  ; 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Werner.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gabor.      I  wonder  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Werner,   (quickly)  Sir ! 

Gabor.  Fret1 

Excuse  me  :  have  I  said  ought  to  offend  you? 

Werner.     Nothing  :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each 
other. 

Gabor.     And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  un- 
less SO : 
1  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counter 

part 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Werner.  Very  true. 

Gabor.     Then  as  we  never   met  before,   an*- 
never, 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here, 
At  least  to  me,)  by  asking  you  to  share 
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Phe  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Werner.     Pray,  pardon  me  ;  my  health 

Gabor.  Even  as 

you  please. 
I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Werner.     I  have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gabor.  In  what  service  ? 

Phe  imperial? 
Werner,  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself) 
I  commanded — no — I  mean 
I  served ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gabor.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
'To  live  as  they  best  may  ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest: 

Werner.  What  is  that  ? 

Gabor.  Whate'ei 

They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance  :  the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls,  beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Werner.  And  I — nothing. 

Gabor.    That's  harder  still.    You  say  you  were  a 

soldier. 
Werner.     I  was. 

Gabor.  You  look  one  still.    All  soldier* 

are 
Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies,  [aim. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines 
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(While  levell'd  at  each  other's  hearts  ;  but  when 

A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 

The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 

The   spark  which  lights  the    matchlock,    we  are 

brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich  but  healthy  j 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

[Gabor  pulls  out  his  purs*. 

Werner.  Wh» 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gabor.  You  yourself 

In  6aying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

Werner,  {looking  at  him  with  suspicion)  You  know 
me  not  ? 

Gabor.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  i  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

Werner.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  oner's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade, 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me.         [Exit. 

Gabor.     (solus)     A   goodly    fellow  by  his  looks, 
though  worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
W  hich  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time  : 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly  ;  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine ;  however, 
For  the  cup's  sak«^  I'll  bear  the  cup-bearej\ 
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Enter  Idenstein. 

Idenstcin.    'Tis  here  !  the  supernaculum  !  twenty 
years 
Of  age,  if  tis  a  day. 

Gabor.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine,  and  'tis  great  pity 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still   improves  the  one,   should  spoil  the 

other 
Fill  full — Here's  to  our  hostess — your  fair  wife. 

[  Takes  the  glass 

Idenstein.      Fair! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in 
wine  is  equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty  ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gabor.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  bettc: 
Beseemed  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  returned  my  saluation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  i 

Idenstein.  I  would  she  were  ! 

But  you're  mistaken — that's  the  stranger's  wife. 
Gabor.      And   by  her    aspect   she   might   be  a 
prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Idenstein.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  ! 

Gabor.  I  don't.     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?  He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Vbove  his  outward  fortunes. 

Idenstein.  1  here  I  differ. 
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He'?  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  lie  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Except  his  name,  (and  that  I  only  learn'd 
To-night,)  I  know  not. 
Gabor.  But  how  came  he  here 

Idenstein.     Tn  a  most  miserable  old  caleche, 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died 
Gabor.     Tender  and  true  ! — but  why  ? 
Idenstein.  Wh] 

what  is  life 
Without  a  living?  He  has  not  a  stiver. 
Gabor.     In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  per 
son 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 
Idenstein.     That's  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know  . 
does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies  :  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  the  tune, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour, 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  \  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gabor.  Poor  souls  I 

Idenstein.  A} 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gabor.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  1  mistake  not.     Whither  were  they  going  ? 
Idenstein.     Oh  !  heaven  knows  where,  unless  tt 
heaven  itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gabor.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  name. 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 
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Idenstein.  Like  enough  ! 

Rut  hark  !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.     As  sure 
\s  destiny,  his  excellency's?  come. 
T  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
x  our  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gabor.  I  dragg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  giveu 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  irom  his  gurgling  throat: 
He  has  valets  now  enough  :  they  stood  aloof  then.. 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring,  "  Help  !"  but  offering  none  ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)  I  did  mine  then, 
•Vow  do  yours.     Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him 
here  ! 

Idenstein.     /cringe  U— but  I  shall  loose  the  op- 
portunity— 
Plague  take  it !  he'll  be  here  and  I  not  there  ! 

[Exit  Idenstein  hastily. 
Re-enter  Werner. 

Werner,    (to  himself)    I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels 
and  voices.     How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me  ! 
'Perceiving  Gabor)  Still  here  !  Is  he  not. 

A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?  His  frank  offer, 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gabor.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt, 

\nd  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron, 
Or  count,  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be,)  for  whom  this  desolate  village,  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants,  show  more  respect 
Than,  did  the  elements,  is  come. 
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Idenstein.  (without)  This  way, 

This  way,  your  excellency  :  have  a  care, 
The  staircase  is  a  liule  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd  ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord! 
Enter  Stralenheim,  Idenstein,  and  attendants,  partly 

his  own,  and  partly  retainers  of  the  domain,  qj 

which  Idenstein  is  intendant. 

Stralenheim.  I'll  rest  me  here  a  moment. 

Idenstein.   (to  the  servants)  Ho  !  a 

chair  ! 
Instantly,  knaves  !  [Stralenheim  sits  doion. 

Jl'erncr.   (aside)  'Tis  he  ! 

Stralenheim.  I'm  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ! 

Idenstein.  Please  you,  my  gooe 

lord, 
One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Werner,  (aloud  and  hastily)   Who  says  that  ? 

[They  look  at  him  with  surprise 

Idenstein.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  ; 
but 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognize.  [Pointing  to  Gaber, 

Gabor.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stralenheim.         I  apprehend 
This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  ray  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointing  to  Wcrnti. 
My  state,  when  I  was  succoui'd,  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Idenstein.    He  ! — no,  my  lord  !   he  rather  wantf 
for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it      'Tis  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed, 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 
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Stralenheim.  Metbought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gabor.  There  were,  in  company  : 

But  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
T  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent. 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd, 
Was  his  .-  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  3*outh  outstripped  me  ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Cnto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stralenheim.  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Attendant.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage, 
where 
Your  excelleney  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stralenheim  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 
And  then — 

Gabor.         I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  Reserve 
So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  myself. 

Stralenheim.  (fixing  his  eyes  vpon   Werner,  then 
aside.)     It  cannot  be!  and  yet  he  must  be 
look'd  to. 
'Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Tfuirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  1  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?  I  thought,  ere  now, 
To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[ He  pauses,  and  looks  at  Werner ;  then  resumes. 
This  man  must 
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Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 
Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary: 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Idenstein.  Yonr  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

Strulcnheim    'Tis  past  fatigue   which  gives  my 
weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought,     I  will  to  rest. 

Idenstein.     The   prince's    chamber  is    prepared, 
with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(aside)  Somewhat  tatlci'c 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torchlight; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quartering  upon  a  hatchment; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
\ow,  as  he  one  day  will  forever  lie. 

Stralenhcim.   (rising, and 'turning  to  Gabor)  Good 
night,  good  people  '  Sir.  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gabor.  I  attend  you. 

Stralenheim.    (after  a  Jew  steps,  pauses  and   calls 
Werner.)     Friend! 

M'erner.  Sir! 

Idenstein.     Sir  !    Lord — oh,   Lord  !    Why   don't 
you  say 
Hi6  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?  Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stralenfuim.  (to  Idenstein)  Peace,  intendant ! 

Idenstein.  Oh. 

I  am  dumb. 
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Stralenheim.    (to   Werner)  Have  you  been  long 
here? 

TT'emer.     Long  ? 

Stralenheim.  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Werner.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answe: 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stralenheim.  Indeed  !  ne'er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy,  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Werner.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

Stralenheim.     The  intendant  said,  you  had  beet 
detain'd  by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Werner,  (quickly)  I  am  not  journeying  the  same 
way  .' 

Stralenheim.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  r 

Werner.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.     You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days  ;  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stralenheim.         Your  language  is  above 
Your  station 

Werner,   (bitterly)  Is  it.' 

Stralenheim.  Or,  at  least,  beyonfe 

Your  garb 

Werner.  'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad 
But  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

Stralenheim.  (startled)  I? 

Werner.    Yes— you  ?    You   know  me  not,  ant 
question  mc. 
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And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  I'll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stralenheim.  1  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for 
reserve, 

Werner.  Many  have  such  : — Have  you  none  ? 

Stralenheim.  None 

which  can 
Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Werner.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  m  common  with  him. 

Stralenheim.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward ! 
I  only  meant  you  service — but,  good  night. 
Intendant,  show  the  way  !  (to  Gabor)  Sir,  you  will 

with  me? 
f exeunt  Stralenheim  and  attendants  ;  Idenstein  and 

Gabor. 

Werner,  (solus)  'Tis  he.    I  am  taken  in  the  toils 
Before 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inform'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
Vrom  Brandenburgh's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore,)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier  :  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  !  But 
1  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  He  knows  me  not  by  person  ; 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognized  him,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him  !  Now  I  can 
fcivjne  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who, 
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No  doubt,  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means  ! 
Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope  !  An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair;  and  now,  'Us  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day, 
And  I'm  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstein  and  Fritz,  in  conversation 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Idenstein.  I  tell  you,  t'is  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however  ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Idenstein.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble  ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Idenstein.  The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  "easy  chah 
Reside  the  fire,  and  slumbers;  and  hasorder'd 
He  may  net  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Idenstein.  Before 

\n  hour  is  past  I'll  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.     Remember  .'  [Exit  Fritz. 

Idenstein.  The  devil  take  these  great 

men !  they 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scanty  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
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Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.     Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  felJow-feeling  : 
But  no,  "  it  m«4'V'  and  there's  an  end.     How  now 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner  ? 

Merrier.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly  ! 

Idenstein.  Yes — he's  dozing. 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
01  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses  ; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  Good  night. 

[exit  Idenstein. 
Werner.  "  To  Frank 

fort ."' 
So,  so,  it  thickens.     Ay,  "  the  commandant.'' 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.     No  doub" 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

Werner  looks  around,  and  snatches  vp  a  knife  lying- 
on  a  table  in  a  recess. 
Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least 
Hark, — footsteps!  How  do  I  know  thatStralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 
That  he  suspects  me's  certain.     I'm  alone  ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain  ; 
He  full  blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.    Hark  !  nearei 

Still ! 
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I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No  ;  all  is  silent — 'twas  my  faney. 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder :  — 1  must  hush  my  soul 
Amidst  its  perils.     Vet  1  will  retire, 
To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 
I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 
Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 
[Werner  draws  a  pannel.  and  exit,  closing  it  after 
him. 
Enter  Gabor  and  Josephine. 

Gabor.     Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Josephine.  Here,  I  thought : 

I  left  him 
Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  hetnay  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gabor.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subjeet  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
1  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Josephine.  Alas  ! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gabor.     That  you  know  best. 

Josephine.  Or,  if  it  were  so, 

how 
Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf, 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved  ? 

Gabor.     I  help'd  to  save  him  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them  ;  and  ray  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak  : 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Josephine.  It  would  be 
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Not  easy  (o  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gabor.  Is  he  so  suspicious? 

Josephine.     He  was  not  once  ;  but  time  and  trou 
bles  have 
^Iade  him  whai  you  beheld. 

Gabor.  I'm  sorry  for  ifc. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night.     I  trust  to   meet  with  him   at  day 
break.  [Exit  Gabor 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  Peasants.    Josephine 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.     But  if  I'm  drown'd  ? 

Idenstein.  Why,  you  will 

be  well  paid  for't, 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.     But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Idenstein.    Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  am 
may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.   I  have  neither,  and  will  venture 

Idenstein.     That's  right.    A  gallant  carle,  and  fir 
to  be 
A  soldier,     i'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body  guard— if  you  succeed  ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant.     No  more? 

Idenstein.  Out  upon  your  avavict 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thales  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Bisk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  Ofte  thaler t 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  ?' 

vol.  v.  12 
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Third  Peasant.  Never — but  ne'e. 

The  less  [  roust  have  three. 

Indenstein.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant.  No — the  prince".-. 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Jdenstin.  Sirrah,  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I'm  sovereign  ;  and  the  baron  is 
!\Iy  intimate  connexion  : — "  Cousin  Idenstein, 
'Quoth  be)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains.  " 
And  so,  you  villains!  troop — march — march,  I  say: 
And  if  a  single  dog's  ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  affect 
Impossibilities. — Away,  ye  earth  worms  ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 

Josephine,  (coming  J  or  v:  a,  d )   J  fain  would  shun 
those  scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims  ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unarmed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  n  ap,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile  ; 
And  vice  in  misery  affected  still 
A  tatter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being  ! 
In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 
Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 
Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
\s  these;  and  our  all-r:pe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 
Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage,  which  makes  glad 
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The  heart  of  man;  and  the  ne'er  unfeltsun 
(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  lus  beams) 
.Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 
Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 
But,  here  .'  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 
To  imitate  the  ice- wind  of  their  clime, 
Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 
To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

'.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 
:»and  pants  '  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 
That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 
Father,  born  in  a  humble  state,  could  nerve 
His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 
Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 
But  1  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 
Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson      Father! 
May  thy  long-tried,  and  now  rewarded  spirit, 
Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric  !  1  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me. 
What's  that  ?  Thou,  \\  erne!  !  can  it  be?  and  thus. 
Enter  IVemer  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
by  the  s  cret  pannel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly 
ajter  him. 
II  \rner  (not  at Jirst  recognizing  her)  Discovered  ! 

than  I'll  stab (recognizing  her.) 

Ah !  Josephine. 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Josephine.  What  rest  ?  My  God, 

\Yhai  doth  this  mean  ? 

Werner,  (showing  a  rouleau)  Here's  gold — gold. 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 
Josephine.     And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife ! 
Werner.  TlS 

bloodless — yet. 
\wav — we  must  to  our  chamber. 
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Josephine.  But  whence  com'st  thou  > 

Werner.     Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we 
shall  go — 
This — this  will  make  us  way — 

(showing  the  gold) 
I'll  fit  them  now. 
Josephine.     I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dis- 
honour. 
Werner.     Dishonour ! 
Josephine.  I  have  said  it. 

Werner.  Let  us 

hence : 
-f  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 
Josephine.     And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 
Werner.  Hope  !  1 

make  sure. 
But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Josephine.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Werner,  (fiercely)  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
\way  ! 
Josephine.    Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee  ! 

r  Exeunt 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace. 

Enter,  Idenstein  and  Others. 

IJenstein.     Fine  doings !  goodly  doings !  bonesi 
doings ! 
\  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace  ! 
Sphere,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  of. 
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Fritz.     It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  dcspoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 
Idenstein.     Oh  :  that  I  ere  should  live  to  see  thi? 
day  ! 
The  honour  of  our  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.    Well,  out  now  to  discover  tho  delinquent 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search 
Idenstein.  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.     But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 
Idenstein.  Suspect !  all 

people 
Without — within — above — below — -Heaven  helf 
me  ? 
Fritz.      Is    there   no   other   entrance  to  the 

chamber? 
Idenstein.     None  whatsoever. 
Fritz.  Are  you  sure  ol 

that  ? 
Idenstein.    Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here 
since  mv  birth. 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it 

Fritz.         Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 
Idenstein  Doubtless, 

Fritz.     The  man  call'd  Werner's  poor  ! 
Idenstein.  Poor  a? 

a  miser, 
But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he: 
Besides,  1  bade  him  "  good  ni^ht"  in  the  hall, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 
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Fritz.  There's  anothe*, 

The  stranger 

-  Idenstein.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Idenstein.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How  ?     We,  sir ! 

Idenstein.  No— not  you. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  alseep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider' d  night  gown  ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers  ;  and 
Several  roleaux  of  gold  ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd  : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  Sir, 

Be  not  so  quick  ;  the  honour  of  the  corps, 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household's*  unimpeach'u 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  lair  way 
Of  peculation  ;  such  as  in  accompts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey  :  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts.  an<  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters; 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-  wages    then 
Had  one  of  our  folks-done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all: 
Also  the  cabinet,  it  portable. 

/'/<  nstdn.    There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No, 

sir :  be  sure 
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'Twas  none  of  our  corps  ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Tdenstein.     You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Fritz.  No,  Sir  ;  I  ho- 

nour more 
Your  talents 

Idenstein.  And  my  principles,  1  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.     But  to  the  point :  What's  to 
he  done  ? 

Idenstein.    Nothing— but  there's  a  good  deal  to 
be  said. 
We'll  offer  a  reward  ,  move  heaven  and  earth, 
And  the  police  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort;)  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we've  no  printer  ;)  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  [,) 
We'll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill  clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  tie  culprit: 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if 'tis  not  found, 
At  least  we  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  losses  ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

iJaislcin.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inhcri 

tance. 
The  late  Count  Siegendorff,  his  distant  kinsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Idenstein.  *      Was  there 

No  heir  ? 

Fn'tz.  Oh,  yes?  but  he  bas  disappear'd 
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Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  tho  world 
A  prodigal  son.  beneath  h  s  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  iaited  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still      But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  sdence  him, 
Were  he  to  re  appear:  he's  politic, 
\nd  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 
Idenstein.  He's  fortunate. 

Frits.  'Tis  true,  there  is  a 

grandson, 
Whom   the   late  count  reclaim'd   from    his   son't 

hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 
flis  birth  is  doubtful. 
Idenstein.  How  so  ? 

Frits.  His  sire  made 

A  left  hand,  love,  imprudect  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark  eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say.  too;  but  no  match  for  =uch 
A  bouse  as  SiegendorfPs.     Thegrandsire  ill 
Could    brook    the  alliance  ;    and   could  ue'er  be 

brought 
Jo  see  the  pa«mts,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Idenstein.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
r'ome  months  ago. 
Idenstein.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritz.  Why,  yej,. 

:?  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
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An  houi  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken 
by  it. 
Idenstein.  Was  there  no  cause  assign'd  ? 
Fritz.  Plenty, 

no  doubt, 
And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him  ;) 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  return'd  were  that  the  mo 

tive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  hi3  nature, 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Ln 

satia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condotievo  system 
Of  bandit  warfare,  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Idenstein.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows ; 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enter  prize, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I've  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all, 
Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
vol.  v.  13 
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Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
\nd  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  StraUnheim  and  Ulric. 

Stralenheim.  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them. 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
They  seem  so  niggardly  compared  with  what 
Vour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf. 

Uhic.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stralenheim.  m  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you?    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  fa- 
vour ; 
Brave,  1  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so, 
\nd,  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
[n  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service:  I  have  served, 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends, 
Who  shall  be  yours.     'Tis  true,  this  pause  of  peac< 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring. 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
fou  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
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A  higher  soon,  and,  by  ray  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
1  stand  well  with  the  elector  ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  1  am  a  stranger,  and  we  arc  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulric.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  whici. 
Induced  it. 

Stralenheim.   Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulric.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 

Stralenheim.  Well,  Sir,  since  you  will  not— 

You  are  nobly  born  ? 

Ulric.  I've  heard  my  kinsman  sayso. 

Stralenheim.  Your  actions  show  it.     Might  I  ask 

your  name  ? 
I'lric.     Ulric. 
Stralenheim-        Your  house's? 

When  I'm  worthy 
of  it, 
I'll  answer 3011. 

Stralenheim.  (aside)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  timos  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idenstein. 
So,  Sirs!  how  have  ye  ^ped  in  your  researches? 
Idenstein.  Indifferently  well,  your  excellency. 
Stralenheim.  TheY 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 
fdmstein.  Humph ! — not  exactly. 
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Stralenheihi.  Or,  at  least 

suspected  ! 
Idensten.  Oh  1   for  that  matter  very  much. sus- 
pected. 
Straknheim.  Who  may  he  be  ? 
Idenstein.  Why,  don't  you 

know  my  lord  ? 
Stvalenheim.  How  should  I  r  I  was  fast  asleep. 
IcUnstein.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 
Straknheim.  Dolt ! 

Idenstein.  Why,  ix 

Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  donH  recognise 
The  rogue;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  iden- 
tify 
The  thief  among  so  many:  In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  iooki 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

Straknheim.  (to  Frit2)  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  rct 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  r 

Fritz.  Faith, 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 
Stralenheim    Besides  the  loss,  (which,  I  must  own. 
affects  me 
Just  now  materially,)  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce  closed  eyes,  would  seen 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Six  Intendant ! 
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Idenstein.  True  5 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  ray  lord. 
Ulric.  What  is  all  this? 

Stralenheim.  You  join'd  us  but  this 

morning, 
And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

Ulric.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Strulenheim.         It  is  a  strange  business  : 
The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Idenstein.  Most  willingly.     You  see 

Sirahnheim.  {impatiently)  Defer 

your  tale, 
Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 
Idenstein.  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     You  see 

Stralenhtim.     (again  interrupting  him    and  ad- 
dressing Ulric)    In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a 
chair, 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only;)  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  mv  own  attendants. 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
An  hunrred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end;  perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint,;  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 
Ulric.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  tin  e  of— 
(to  Idenstein)  Come  hither,  Mynheer  ! 
Idenstein.  But  so  much 

haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulric.  Standing  motionles? 

None  ;  so  !ef  us  mardi,  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 
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Idenstein.  But— — 

Ulric.  Show  the  spot,  and  theru 

I'll  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I  will,  Sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

StraUnheim.    Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass, will* 
you. 

Fritz.  Hence* 

Ulric.  Come  on,  old  oraole,  expound  thy  riddle  ! 
[exit  with  Id:  nstein  and  Fritz. 

Stralevheim.    (solvs)  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier- 
looking  stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour, 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  him  : 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.     The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion   his  claims;    that's   well.     The  father. 

whom 
For  years  I've  traGk'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound.. 

never 
fn  sight,  but  constantly  in  seent,  had  put  me 
To  fault,  hut  here  i  ham  him,  and  that's  better. 
It  must  be  he  !     All  circumstance  proclaims  it : 
And  careless  voices,  kru.wing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes  ! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time  ;  the  account,  too, 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  hef 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect  j 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  otlrt: 
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By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without,  being  natural  prey  to  either; 
All— all— confirm  it  to  my  mind;  however, 
We'il  grapple,  ne'ertheless.     Jn  a  few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rise  not  the  higher,  (and  the  weather  favours 
Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have  him  safe 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name  ;  and  there's  no  harm  done 
Should   he  prove  other  than  I   deem.      This  rob 

bery, 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss,)  is  lucky  also : 
He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious— he's  unknown, 
And  that's  defenceless, — true,  we  have  no  proofs 
Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 
Were  he  a  mar/ indifferent  to  my  prospects, 
In  other  bearings,  1  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Friend,  how  fare  you  ? 

Gabor.    As   those   who   fare  well   every   when 
when  they 
Have  supt  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how- 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Stralcnheim.         Bettor  in  rest  than  purse  : 
Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gabor.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stralejiheim.         You  would  hardly  think  so 
Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gabor.  I  never  had  so  much 

;At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  ammr 
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Fit  to  decide.     But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  tum'd  back — I  have  outstrip! 

them, 
in  my  return. 

Stralenheun.  You  .' — Why  ? 

Oabor.  I  went  at  day-break, 

f  o  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
\s  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  ail  check'd  like  myself, 
\nd  seeing  the  case  hopeless.  1  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stralenheim.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it  f 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  * 
1  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gabor.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream,)  and  beobey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Stralenheim.  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves!  the  slaves!— but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  Stralenheim. 

Gabor.    [solus]     There   goes   my  noble,  feudal, 
self-will'd  baron  ! 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  give: 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any,)  and,  still  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quarterings.  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  filled  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  halfway  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'erset  and  water  logg'd  conveyance, 
And  now  he  storms  at  ball  a  dozen  wretches 
Because  ihey  love  their  lives  too  !  Yet  he's  right : 
7  ;s  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put 
them 
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To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.    Oh .'  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !     [Exit  Gabor. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Apartment  of  Werner,  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Josephine  and  Ulric. 

Josephine    Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  tliee 
again  ! 
My  Ulric  ! — my  beloved  .'—can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulric.  My  dearest  mother ! 

Josejthine.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realized — how  beautiful — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for !    leaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks  .' — a  mother's  tears  of  joy  .' 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  ! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son  but  saviour. 

Ulric.  If  such  a  joy  await  me.  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel, and  lighten,  from  my  heart, 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love,  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me  ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

Josephine.  I  know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now.  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport ! — 
My  son  ! 

Enter  Werner. 

Werner.  What  have  we  here  more  strangers? 

Josephine.  Efo 

Look  upon  him  !  What  do  you  see  ? 

Werner.  A  stripling.. 

For  the  first  time 

Ulric.  [kneeling]      For  twelve  long  year?,  my 
father  ! 

W^ner.  Oh,  God  ! 
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Josephine.  He  faints! 

Werner.  No— I  am  better 

now — 
Ulric !  [Embraces  him-. 

Ulnc.  My  father,  Sicgendorff! 

Werner,  'starting]  Hush  ! 

boy — 
The  walls  may  hear  that  name  ! 

Ulric.  What  then  ? 

Werner.  Why. 

then — 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come  ! 
Come  to  my  arms  asjain  !  Why.  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  anH  was  not.    Josephine  ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me  : 
But  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  ncart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulric  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Werner    Alas  !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulric.  My  memorv  served  me  far  more  fondly :   I 
Have  no'  forgotten  au^ht ;  and  oft  times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of— (I'll  not  name 

them, 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous.)  but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
G'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between 

us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Werner.  i  know  not  that. 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 
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Ulric.     Oh  heavens  !  I  left  him  iu  a  green  old 
age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.     'Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 
Werner.     Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Josephine,  {embracing  Ulric)    Can  you  ask  that 
question  t 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

U  "erner  True  ;  he  hath  sought  bis  parents 

And  found  them  ;  but, oh  !  how.  and  in  what  state! 
All  shall  be  better'd.     What  we  have  to 
do 
Is  to  procecri  and  to  assert  our  rights, 
Or  rather  yours .  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Tour  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 
So  that  I  must  prefer  mv  claim  for  form  : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Werner.     Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralcnhcim  ? 
Ulric.  I 

saved 
His  life  but  yesterday  :  he's  here. 

/»'  u-ner.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all  ! 

Ulric.  You  speak 

Riddles  :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ? 

Werner.     Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our  fa- 
thers' lands: 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulric.     I  never  heard   his  name  till  now.     The 
count, 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession  ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  mc— and  what  then 
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His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Werner.  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all  powerful :  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulric.     Doth  he  personally  know  you  ?     [person, 

Werner.     No  :  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my 
As  he  betray'd  last  night :  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulric.  I  think  you  wrong  him, 

Excute  me  for  the  phrase  ;y  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present : 
I  saved  bis  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me  ; 
He  bath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  became  hither; 
Is  sick  ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  net  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'dhim  : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
"Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that  :  but  I 
Have  found  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
IVly  own  whole  treasure — you,  ray  parents  ! 

Werner,    (agitatedly)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "  villain  ?" 

Ulric.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves? 

Werner.     Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  un- 
known being 
With  an  infernal  stigma? 

Ulric  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Werner.     Who  taught  you,  long-sought,  and  ill- 
found  boy !  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulric     I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  com- 
mon 
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With  such  a  being  and  ury  father  ? 

Werner.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father ! 

Josephine.                          Oh,  my  son  ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet  ! (her  voice  falters) 

Ulric.  (starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Werner,  and  then 
says  sloxoly.)  And  you  avow  it  ? 

Werner      Ulric,    before  you  dare  despise  you: 
father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force, 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?  Wait— (not  long, 
It  cometh  like  the  iNight,  and  quickly; — Wait ! — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin  ; 
famine  and  poverty  your  guests  ai  table  ; 
Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge  !  Should  that  day  e'er  ar- 
rive— 
Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 
With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happi- 
ness, 
When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 
Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor;  midnight  for  your  mantle  ; 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 
Even  to  your  deadliest  foe  ;  and  he  as  'twere 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 
His  death  alone  can  save  you  :  — Thank  your  God, 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 
You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulric.  But 

Werner,  (abruptly)  Hear  me  f 

1  will  not  biook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
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Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.     You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  you  g  and  brave  ;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife  ! 
An  imtant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised 
Withdrawn — and  I'm  in  his: — are  you  not  so? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?  Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  ? 

[He  pause?. 
Wlrie.    Proceed— proceed ! 
Josephine.  Me  he  hath  evef 

known, 
And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name- 
fortune — 
And  why  not  you  ?  Are  you  more  versed  in  men  ? 
He  wound  snares  around  me  !  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  1  would  have  spurn' d 
Even  from  my  presence  ;  but  in  spurning  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.     Will  you  be 

More  patient  ?  Ulric Ulric there  are  crimes 

Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

Ulric   (looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at  Josephine' 
My  mother ! 

Werner.     Ay  !  I  thought  so :  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulric.  But  stay  ! 

f  Werner  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 
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Josephine,  (to  Ulric)  Follow  him  not,  until  this 
storm  of  passion 
Abates.     Think'st  thou  that  it  were  well  for  him 
I  had  not  follow'd  ? 

Ulric.  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Josephine.  Oh  !  he  is  good  ! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  foi 

him, 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulric.     These  then  are   but  my  father's  princfr 
pies  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Josephine.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.     Alas  !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulric.  Explain  to  mr 

More  clearly,  than,  these  claims  of  Stralenhoim. 
That  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him  or,  at  least, 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  tins — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  ! 

Josephine.  Ay ! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so  ! 

Enter  Gabor  and  IcU'nsiein,  with  AtUndants. 

Gabor.  (to  Ulric)    I  have  sought  you,  comrade 
So  this  is  my  reward  ! 

Ulric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gabor.     'Sdeath  !  have  I  lived  to  these  year*, 
and  for  this ! 
(To  Idenstein)      But   for  yom  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

Idenstein.  Help' 
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Hands  off!  Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gabor.  Do  not  think 

I'll  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone,*  by  choking  you  myself. 

Idenstein.     I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there 
are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulric.     Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gabor.  At 

once,  then, 
The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me  !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

Idenstein.         Wouldst  thou  have  me  suspect 
My  own  acquaintances  ?  You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gabor.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms  !  you  hound  of  malice  ! 

[Gabor  seizes  on  him. 

Ulric.   (interfering)  Nay,  no  violence : 

He's  old,  unarm'd — be  temperate,  Gabor  ! 

Gabor.  (letting  go  Idenstein)  True  : 

I  am  a  fool  to  loose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave  :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulric  to  Idenstein.  How 

Fare  you  ? 

Idenstein.     Help  ! 

Ulric.  I  have  belp'd  you. 

Idenstein.  K'U  him  .'  then 

I'll  say  so. 

Gabor.     1  am  calm — live  on ! 

Idenst  in.  That'6  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 

*  The  Ravenstone,  M  Ravenstein,  is  the  stone  gib- 
bet of  Germany,  and  so  called  fiora  the  javtus 
perching  on  it. 
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In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

Gabor.     Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Idenstein.     Does  he  not  ? 

Gabor.      _  Then  next  time  let  him 

go  sink 
Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  be  comes  ! 

Enter  Stralenheim. 

Gabor.  (goes  up  to  him)  iVIy  noble  lord,  I'm  here  ! 

Stralenheim.     Well,  sir  ? 

Gabor.     Have  you  aught  with  me  f 

Stralenheim.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gabor.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory  ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     1  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person, 
Or  chamber — is  the  charge  your  own,  or  his  ? 

Stralenheim.     1  accuse  no  man. 

Gabor.  Then  you  acquit 

me,  baron  ? 

Stralenheim.    I  know  sot  whom  to  accuse,  or  to 
acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gabor.  But  )'Ou  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.    1  am  insulted — 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duty  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  1 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
"Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  roan  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stralenheim.     You ! 

Gabor.  Ay,  Sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superioj ;  but  proceed— 

VOL.  v.  14 
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1  do  cot  ask  for  bints,  and  surmises, 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs    I  know  enough 

Uf  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 

To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 

Than  pay  myself,  had  1  been  eager  of 

Your  gold.     I  also  know  that  were  I  even 

The  villain  I  am  deein'd,  the  service  render'  d 

So  recently  would  not  permit  }ou  to 

Pursue  me  to  trie  death,  except  through  shame, 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 

liut  this  is  nothing;  I  demand  of  you 

Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 

From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 

All  sanction  of  their  insolence  :  thus  much 

You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stralenheim.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence.  • 

Gator.  'Sdealh  !  who  date  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'e:  had  it  ? 

StraUnhcim.  Ycu 

Are  hot,  Sir. 

Cabot:        Must  I  turn  an  icicle 
Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

StraLnhei.n.    Ulnc  ?  you  know  this  man  ;  T  found 
him  in 
Ycur  company, 

Gabor.  Wc  found  you  in  the  Oder : 

Would  we  had  left  ycu  there ! 

Siraknheim.  I  give  you  thanks,  Sir. 

Gabor.     I've  earn'd  them  ;  but  might  have  earn'd 
more  from  others, 
perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Sirahnheiui.      Ulnc  !  you  knew  ibis  man  : 

Gabor.,  #  No  more 

than  you  do, 
If  he  avouches  not  my  he. 
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Ulric.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honour. 

Stralenheim.  Then 

I'm  satisfied. 

Gakor.  (ironically)         Right  easily,  methiuk- 
Wb.it  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

Stralenheim.  I  merely  said,  that  J 

Was  satisfied— not  that  you  were  absolved. 

Gakor.     Again  !  Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

Stralenheim.  Go  to  ' 

You  wax  too  insolent:  if  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  yon, 
Is  the  fault  mine?  Is't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  sjuilt  or  innocence? 

Gahor.     My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation  :  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  aiound  you— 
Your  look>  a  voice— your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it :  but  beware,  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stralenheim.  Threat'st  thou? 

Gabor.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.     You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stralenheim.     As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe 
you  something, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gahor.     Not  with  your  gold. 

Stralcnhei/n.  With  bootless  in- 

solence [To  his  attendants  and  Idensiein. 

You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man. 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Clric,  good  morning ! 
[Exit  Stralenheim,  Idensiein,  and  attendant.'- . 
Gabor.  (following)  I'll  after  him,  and — — 
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JJlric.  {stopping  him)         Not  a  step. 

Gabor.  AVho  sbal! 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulric.     Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 
Thought. 

Gabur.     Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulric.  Pshaw  ?  ire  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  the  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk-worm  east  his 

skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gabor.     Must  1  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?  If 
'twere 
A.  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  it — but  to  steal 
The  monies  of  a  slumbering  man  ! — 

Ulric.  It  seems,  then, 

lYou  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gabor.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

You  too  ! 

Ulric.     I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Gabor.     If  the  judge  ask'd  me — I  would  answer 
»  No"— 
To  you  1  answer  thus.     (He  draws.) 

Ulric.  {drawmg)   With  all  my  heart ! 

Josephine.     Without  there  !  Ho!    help!   help! — 
Oh,  God  !  here's  murder!      [Exit  Josephine 
shrieking. 
Gabor  and  Ulric  fight.      Gabor  is  disarmed  just  as 

Stralenheim,  Josephine,  Idenstein,  Src.  re-enter. 

Josephine.     Oh  !  glorious  Heaven  !  He's  safe  ! 

Stralenheim.  (Jo  Josephine)  Who's  safe  ! 

Josephine.  My 
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Ulric.  (inierrvping her  with  astern  look,  and  turning 

afterwards  to  Stralenheim. )  Both  ! 

Here's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stralenheim.  What  hath  caused  all 

this  ? 

Ulric.     You,  Baron,  I  believe  ;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor  ! 
There  is  your  sword  ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next, 
Let  it  not  be  against  your  friends. 

[Ulric  pronounces  the  Last  words  slowly  and 
emphatically  in  a  low  voice  to  Gabor 

Gabcr.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Stralenheim.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gabor.  (taking  hU  sword)  They  shall.    You  have 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric. 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword;  I 

would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — Ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Intail,  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  Aim  yet: — you  have  vanquished  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  !  could  cope  with  you  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However — but  in  friendship.  [Exit  Gabor. 

Stralenheim.  I  will  brook 

No  more  !  This  outrage  following  up  his  insults, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  canccll'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so  vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour, 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulric.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 
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Stralenhcim.  (to  Idenstein)   Intcnilanti  take  your 
measures  to  secure 
Von  fellow:  I  revoke  mv  former  lenity, 
lie  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Idenstein.     Secure  him  !  he  hath  got  his  sword 
again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on't;  'tis  his  trade. 
Belike  :  —I'm  a  civilian. 

Stralcnheim.  Fool  !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  dozen  such  ?  Hence  !  after  him  ! 

Ulric.     Baron,  I  do  beseech  you  ! 

Stralcnheim.  I  must  be 

Obey'd.     No  words ! 

Idenstein.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,  vassals  !  I'm  your  leader — and  will  bring 
The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

\Exil  Idenstein  and  attendants. 

Stralcnheim.  Come  hither, 

Ulric  : — what  does  that  woman  hers  ?  Oh  !  now 
I  recognize  her, 'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  name  "  Werner." 

Ulric.  'Tis  his  name. 

Stralcnheim.  Indeed! 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame  ? — 

Josephine.     Who  seeks  him? 

Stralcnheim.  No  one — for  the 

present  :  but 
I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  wi  h  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulric.     I  will  retire  with  you. 

Josephine.  Not  so. 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 
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t/lside  to  Ulric  as  she  goes  out.)   Oh  l  Uliic,  have  a 

care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  lash  word  ! 

Ulric.    (to  Josephine)  Fear  not ! 

[Exit  Josephine. 

Stralenheim.     Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you  r 
You  saved  my  life— and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

L'lric.  .  Say  on. 

Stralenheim.  Mysterious 

And  long  engendcr'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter' d  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  iatal  to  mc. 

Ulric.     \\  bo?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

Stralenheim-  IN'o — this 

"  Werner" — 
With  a  false  name  and  habit. 

Ulric.  How  can  this  be  .' 

He  is  tiic  poorest  of  the  poor— and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye  : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stralenheim.  He  is — 'tis  no  matter — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  1  deem  (and  that 
lie  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension,) 
He  must  be  made  secure,  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulric.     And  what  have  1  to  do  with  this  ? 

SfraUnht  ■  J  have 

sent 
To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend — 
^l  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  tfrandenburgh) 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulric.     It  is  abating. 

Stralenheim.  That  is  well. 

I  7nV.  But  how 
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Am  I  concern' d  ? 

Stralenheim.         As  one  who  did  so  much 
For  me,  3  ou  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ' 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him. — 
Watcl)  him  ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar 

when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  him,  ho  must  be  spear'd. 

Vine.  Why  so? 

Stralenheim.  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance ! 
Oh  !  could  you  sec  it !     But  you  shall. 

Ulric.  I  hope  so. 

Stralenheim.     It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohe- 
mia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  btrongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  afar  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Ulric.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stralenheim.    Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would 
say  so — but, 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulric.  I  accept  the  omen. 

Stralenheim.     Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it 
and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulric.      And  this    sole,   sick,    and    miserable 
wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  r— (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his.)  {Aside 
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Stralerjieim.  He  dotb. 

Ulric.  Hath  he  no 

right  ? 

Straknheim.     Right!  none.     A  disinherited  pro- 
digal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
la  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
\nd  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulric     He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 

Stralenheun.  You'd  be  sorry  U 

Call  such  your  mother.     You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulric.  Is  she  not  so  i 

Xtralcnhcim.  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father: — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner 

Ulric.     They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Straknheim.  There  is  or 

was  a  bastard, 
Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  Age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave  : 
Rut  the  Imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled, 
IKo  one  knows  whither  ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulric.  At  your  vain  fears 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth  can  startle  a  grandee  ! 

Slralenheirn.     All's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  tfe 
be  gain'd. 

Ulric.     True;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  ob- 
,  tain  it. 

Stralenheim.     You   have  harp'd  the  verjy-  strjn_ 
next  to  my  heart. 

'vol.  v.  15 
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I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulric.  'Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it. 

Siralcnhcim.     Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful)— he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspeeted, 
Except  ihat  circumstance  is  less  against  him 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act; 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulnc.  And  they,  my  lord,  we 

know 
By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the    brains    out    first — which   makes 

them  heirs, 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 

nothing, 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd  :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest- 
No  more. 

Stralen/tem.     Go  to  !  your  are  a  wag.     But  say 
f  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eyeon  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulric.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stralenheim.  By  this,  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  forever. 

TJlric.  Such  is  my  intention. 

-ion: 
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ACT  III.— SCENE  T. 

A  Hall  hi  the  same  Palace,  from  whence  the  scevd 

Passage  leads 

Enter  Werner  and  Gabor. 

Gabor.    Sir,  i  have  told  my  tale  :  if  it  so  pleas'^ 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not — I'D  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Werner.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter  ! — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gahor.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methink^ 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Werner.  Ah  ? 

Gabor.  I  care  net 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do  ( 

The  same  mysell ;  but  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
1  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced 

Werner    (abruptly)  Who  told  you  that  I  was  dis- 
graced ? 

Gabor.     No  one  ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so  :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ;  but 
I  said  /was  so— and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Werner.  Again! 

As  I? 

Gabor.     Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you   have  ?  You  don't  !jp.- 

lieve  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  f 

Werner.  No,  no—I  cannot. 
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Gabor.    Why,  that's  my  heart  of  honour  !  yon 

young  gallant — 

Vour  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble 

All — all  suspected  me;  and  why?  because 

I  am  the  worst  clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them, 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs:    but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  help- 
less— 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 
Werner.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gabor.     You're  right ;   I  ask  for  shelter  at  the 

hand 
Which  I  call  helpless  :  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.     But  you  who   seem  to  have 

proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  tbc  New  World,  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balanee, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  night-mare 
Upon  his  heart  o'nights. 

Werner.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gabor.     Just  what  I  say:  I  thought  my  speech 

was  plain  : 
You  are  no  thief— nor  I— and,  as  true  men, 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Werner.  It  is  a  damned  world,  sir. 

Gabor.     So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  knew 

best,) 
Therefore  I'll  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
'Po  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  sueh 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  toqjb. 
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It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  !  crave  : 

To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 

The  Dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Werner.     Abated  ?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gabor.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Werner.     Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gabor.  Are  yoic 

In  peril  ? 

JVerner.     Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gabor.     That  I   know   by  long  practice.     Wifl 
you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Werner.  Your  poverty? 

Gabor.      No — you  don't   look  a  leech  for  thar 
disorder  ; 
I  meant  my  peril  only  ;  you've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none :  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Werner.     Rightly  ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretcl 
as  I 
Have  gold  ? 

Gabor.     Scarce  honesty,  to  say  the  truth  on't. 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Werner.     Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gabor.  What  ? 

Werner.  Are  yoi 

aware 
To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gabor.  No  ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.     (A  noise  heard  xoithout.)      But 
hark  !  they  come  ! 

Werner.  Who  come  ? 

Gabor.    The  Intendant  and  his  man-hounds  afte> 
me  : 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go  : 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you 
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If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless: 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  ! 

Werner,  (aside)  Oh,  just  God! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  !  Am  I  dust  still  ? 

Gabor.  ( I  see  you're  moved ;  and  it  shows  well 
in  you : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Werntr.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Mralenheim's  ? 

Gabor.  Not  I !  and  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  jour  spouse,  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion  ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Werner.  You  ? 

Gabor.  -ftersuch 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him — 1  am  his  enemy ; 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Werner  I  will. 

Gabor.  But 

how  ? 

Werner,  (showing  the pannel)  There  is  a  secret 
spring  ; 
Remember,  I  discover'd  it  by  chance, 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gabor.  Open  it, 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Werner.  1  found  it, 

As  I  have  said  :  it  leads  through  winding  walls. 
xSo  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance 
Oive  me  your  word. 

Gabor.  It  is  unnecessary; 
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llovv  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness,  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings? 

Werner.     Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it 
may  lead  ? 
I  know  not — (mark  you  I) — but  who  knows  it 

might  iiot 
Lead  even  to  the  chambers  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  coutr.ved  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days. 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.     You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings  ;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them,)  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gabor.  But  1  will. 

A  thousand  thanks! 

Werner.  You'll  find  the  spring  more 

obvious 
On  the  other  side  ;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gabor.  I'll  in— farewell ! 

[Gabor  goes  in  by  the  secret  pannel. 
Werner,  f solus]    What  have  I  done  ?  Alas  !  what 
had  1  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?  Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  1  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — ■ 
They  come  !  to  seek   elsewhere    what   is   before 
them  ! 

Enter  Idenslein,  and  Others. 
Idenstein.     Is  he  not  here?     He  nu'st  have  van 
ish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints,  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 

sunrise 
On  long  pcarl-colour'd  beads  and  crimson  crosses;, 
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And  gilded  crosiers,  and  crosa'd  arms,  and  cowls, 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows. 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory- 
He's  gone,  however. 

Werner.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Idenstein.  A  villain  ! 

Werner.     Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 
Idcnstein.  In 

the  search 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Werner  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Idenstein.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there  ;  but  where's  he  gone  ? 

Werner.  Who  ? 

Idenstein.  He  we 

sought. 

Wtrntr.     You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Idenstein.  And  yel  we 

traced  him 
I'p  to  this  hall :  are  you  accomplices, 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Werner.  I  deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest. 

Idenstein.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'other. 

Werner.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now;  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Idenstein.  I  should  like  to  know. 

Tn  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
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That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Werner.  Insolent  I 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Idenstein.  Yes,  one; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly,. 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.     But,  come  ! 
Bustle,  my  boys  !  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  attendants 
•     Werner.  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil!  rising  in  my  heart! 
Thou  art  too  late !  I'll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 
Enter  Ulric. 

Ulric.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Werner.  Is't  not  dangerous. 

Ulric.   No;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  oi  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us:  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Werner.  I  cannot  think  it  : 

'Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulric.  I  cannot 

Pause  at  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  uuarm'd  carlo 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were    the  wolf 

rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread  : 
\et9  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so, 
We'll  overfly,  or  rend  them. 

Werner.  Show  me  how  .' 

Ulric.  Can  you  not  guess? 

Werner.  I  cannot. 
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Ulric  That  is 

strange. 
Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  night  ? 

Werner.   I  understand  you  not. 

Ulric.  Then  we  shall 

never 
More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic 

Werner.         You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 
'Tis  of  our  safety. 

Ulric.  Right :   I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  suhject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating :  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd   myrmidons  from  Frank- 
fort, 
YYhen  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Werner.     And  now  your  remedy  !  I  thought  to 
escape 
By  mean-  of  this  accursed  gold,  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it.  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state : 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  ray  tem- 
ples 
And  cry  to  all  beholders — lo  !  a  villain  ' 

Ulric.    You  must  not  use  it,  at   least,   now;  but 
take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  Werner  a  jewel. 

Werner.  A  gem  !  It  was  my  father's  ! 

Ulric  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.     With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  Intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
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Together  with  my  mother. 

Werner.  And  leave  you, 

So"  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulric.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
i  For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort;  so  far's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  eneumbei'd, 
Is  not  impassable;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers      Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Werner.  My  noble  boy  ! 

Ulric.  Hush!  hush!  no 'ransports  :  we'll  indulge 
in  them 
In  Castle  Siegendorff !  Display  no  gold  : 
Show  (denstein  the  gem  (    know  the  man, 
And  have  look'd  through  him  :)  it  wHl  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold — 
JVb  jewel:  therefore,  it  could  not  be  his; 
And  then  the  man.  who  was  possest  of  this, 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin*  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber      Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Werner.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulric.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  st  11  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Werner.  My  guardian  angel ! 
This  overpays  the  past.    But  how  wilt  thou 
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Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulric.  Stralenheiin  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Werner.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulric.  I  know  not  that : 

but  at 
The  least  we'll  meet  again  once  more. 

Werner.  My  bov  ! 

My  friend  —my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver  .' 
©h,  do  not  hate  me  ! 

U'ric.  Hate  my  father ! 

Werner.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.     Why  not,  my  son  ? 

Ulric.   Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Werner  Scor- 

pions 
Are  in  thy  words  .'  Thou  know  me  ?     In  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  1  am  not  myself, 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulric.  I'll  wait .' 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Werner    !  see  it,  and  1  feel  it,  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulric.  Wherefore  should  I 

Werner.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation? 

Ulric.  He ! 

1  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.     But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more      Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  now ;  your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  seem  war  with  that  of  Stralenheiin  ; 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of,  is  to  baffle 
Him.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

Werner.  The  only  one. 
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And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  sou, 

Who  show'd  himself and  father's  safely  in 

One  day. 

Ulric.  You  shall  be  safe  :  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 

Werner.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest.. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulric.  Blood  !  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings,  in  the  veins 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
;  As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  brethren  :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Werner.   I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulric.  That  may  b<v 

And  should,  perhaps, — and  yet— but  get  ye  ready  ; 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  tonight. 
Here  comes  the  Intendant :  sound  him  with  the  gem, 
'Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime,  and  mud, 
And  ooze,  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum  ;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  .' 
Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand, 
My  father  ! 

Werner.  Let  me  embrace  thee  ! 

Ulric.  We  may  bt 

Observed  :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  ! 

Werner.  Accursed 

He  he,  who  is  the  stifling  cause,  which  smothers 
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The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts, 
At  such  an  hour  loo  ! 

Vine  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  yon  .' 

Here  is  the  Intendant. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?  Have  you  eaught 
The  rogue  ? 

Idenstein.  iN"o,  faith  ! 

Ulric.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more : 

irou  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Idenstein.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber  : 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  >ou 
With  nobly  born  impatience. 

Ulric.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer'd  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur  : 
'Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not. 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  Kings  did  Sesostri?. 

Idenstein.  Who  was  he? 

Ulric.    \n  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Idenstein.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 
For  they  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one  ? 

Ulric.  I've  heard  so;  but  I  must  take  leave.     In- 
tendant, 
Your  servant  ! — Werner,  (to   Werner,  slightly)   if 

that  be  your  name, 
Yours.  I  Ulric. 

Idenstein.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man. 
And  prettily  behaved  !     He  knows  his  station, 
Vou  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence  ! 

Werner.   I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 
His  just  discernment  and  your  *>wn. 
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Idenslein.  That's  well— < 

That's  very  well.     You  also  know  your  place,  too, 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Werner,    (showing  the  ring)  Would  this  assis.t 
your  knowledge? 

Idensiein.  How  !— What !— Eh  .' 

A  jewel ! 

Wer.ier.  'Tis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Idenstein.   Mine  ! — Name  it ! 

Werner.  That  hereafter  you 

permit  me 
At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it ;  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Idenst  in.  A  family  !  yours/  a  gem  ! 
I'm  breathless ! 

Werner.         You  must  also  furnish  mo 
An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit: 
This  place. 

Idenslein    But  is  it  real  ?  let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious  ! 

W  mcr.  Come,  I'll  trust  yen  . 

You  haveguess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Idenstein    I  can't  say  I  did, 
Though  this  looks  like  it ;  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood  ! 

Werner.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Idersiein.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

"Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Werner.  I  am  not  : 

But  being  taken  for  him,  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  sell  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 
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IdensUiji.  Be  you  the  man  or  or  no,  'tis  not  my 
business; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  rarst 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 
But  this.'  another  look  .' 

Werner.  Gaze  on  it  freely : 

At  day- dawn  it  is  yours. 

Idensteia.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  ' 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  !  thou  load-star  of 
The  soul !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles.' 
Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  .'  which  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
.More  worship  than  the  Majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  whic  1  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already  _ 

A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  foifeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Werner.  Call  me  Werner  still, 

Ycu  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Jdenstein.     I  do   believe  in  thee !    thou  ait   the 
spirit 
Of  whom  I  have  long  dream'd,  in  a  low  garb. — 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters  ;  let  us  hence, 
I'll  show  thee    am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  furnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  rnearfc 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again ! 
7  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 
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Of  Hamburgh,  skill'd  in  precious  stones — how  many 

Carats  may  it  weigh  ? — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing 

thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Stralenheim'' s  Chamber. 

Stralenheim  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Stralenheim.  I  am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed  ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness      >o,  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  a  e  sky, 

Which  will  not  let  the  I    is  through,  nor  yet 

Descend  in  rain  and  en.  spreads  itself 

'Twixt  earth  aivl  heaven     ike  envy  between  man 
\n>l  man,  an  everlasting  mist ; — i  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stralenheim.  I  feel,  and  fear,  1  shall. 

Fritz.  And  where 

fore  fear? 

Slraknheim.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do 
fear  more, 

Because  an  undescnbable but  'tis 

All  folly.     Were  ihe  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed  to-day,  of  this  chamber.3  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
"Who  saved  your  life.     I  think  they  call  him  "  Ul 
ric." 

Stralenheim.  You  think.'  you  supercilious  slave* 
what  right 

VOL.  9.  1*5 
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Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty- 
Get  hence  !  "  you  think"  indeed  !  you  who  stood 

still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.     "  You  think,"  and 

scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name  !  I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you. '  Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night ! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The  scene  close's 

SCENE  III. 

The  secret  Passage. 
Gabor.  (solus.)  Four- 

Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like^the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock  ; 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     'Tis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings  :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession :  while  the  knoli 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  sons'  ear. 

I'm  cold — 
I'm  dark — I've  blown  my  fingers — numbered  o'o 
And  o'er  my  steps— and  knock'd  my  head  aga'ms' 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
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And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 

Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings 

Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 

A  light  !  It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 

pleasure  in  darkness  distance  : )  but  it  blinks 

As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 

The  inhabited  direction  ;  I  must  on, 

Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 

A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 

In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 

To  nothing  that   may  tempt  me  ! — Else — Heaven 

aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  Star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  1  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly  !  mighty  well ! 
That  corner's  turn'd — So — Ah!   uo , — right!  it 

draws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 
That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. —  Suppose  it 

leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one  ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects  — I  will  on, 
And  be  it  where  it  may — 1  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch — burn  still 
Thou  little  light !  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus! 
My  stationary  Will  o'  the  wisp  ! — So  !  so  ! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

I  The  scene  cltoes, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Garden. 

Enter  Werner, 
i  could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour's  at  hand 
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All's  ready.     Icenstein  has  kept  liis  word ; 

\nd,  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town; 

Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  velnc'e 

Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  siars  begin 

To  pale  in  He.iven  ;  am:  for  the  last  time  f 

Look  on  tbesr  horrible  walls.     Oh  .'  never,  never 

Shall  1  forget  them      Here  I  came  most  poor, 

But  not  dishouour'd  :  and  I  leave  them  with 

A  stain — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 

My  heart !  A  never  dying  canker-worm, 

Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  land?. 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf, 

Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment  :  I  must  find 

Some  means  of  restitution,  v  Inch  would  ease 

My  soul  in  part :  but  how  without  discover)'  ? — 

ft  must  be  dene,  however:  and  I'll  pause 

Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  Misery  led  to  this 

Base  infamy  ;  Repentance  must  retrieve  it : 

1  will  have  i. ought  of  Mralenheim's  upon 

My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine  ; 

Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps!  as  sound- 

iy, 

Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy ;  o'er  silken  pillows, 
Such  as  when — Hark  !  what  noise  is  that?  Again  ! 
The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loose  stones  have 

fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  leaps  down  from  the  terrace- 
Ulric  !  ever  welcome  ! 

Thrice  welcome  now  !  this  filial 

Ulric.  Stop  !  before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Werner.  Why  look  you  so? 

Ulric.  .  "  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 
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Werner  What  ? 

Ulric  An  assassin ! 

Werner.     Insane  or  insolent ! 
Ulric.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine  ! 

Werner.  TowhatmustI 

Answer? 

Ulric.     Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  ^tralenheim  ? 

Werner.  \  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you  ? 
Ulric.     Did  yon   not   this  night    (as  the  night 
before) 
'Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?  Did  you  not 

Again  revisit  Straicnheim's  chamber?  and 

[Ulric  pauses. 
Werner.     Proceed. 

Ulric.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

W  ->-ncr.  Great  God  ! 

Ulric.     You  are  innocent,  then  !  my  father's  in- 
nocent ! 
Embrace  me!  Yes, — your  tone — your  look — yes, 

yes, — 
Yet  say  so  ! 

Werner.     U I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such   thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment 

through 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  Heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes  ! 

Ulric.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Werner.     'Tis  horrible  !  'tis  hideous  as  'tis  hate- 
ful. 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 
Ulric.  No  bolt 
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Is  forced  ;  no  violence  can  be  detected, 

Save  on  his  body      Part  of  his  own  household 

Have  been  alarmed  ;  but  as  the  Intendant  is 

Absent,  1  took  upon  myself  the  care 

Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has, 

Past  doubt,  been  entered  secretly.     Excuse  me, 

If  nature 

Werner.         Oh,  my  boy  !  what  unknown  woe? 
Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulrie.  y  father !   I  acquit  you  ! 

But  will  the  world  do  so?  Will  even  the  judge. 

If but  you  must  away  this  instant. 

Werner.  No  ! 

I'll  face  it.     Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  ? 

Uh  ic  Yet 

You  had  no  guests — no  visitors— no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's? 

Wtrntr.  Ah  ! 

The  Hungarian  ? 

Uinc.  He  is  gone  !  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset. 

Werner.     No  ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulric.  There  I'll  find  him. 

[Ulric  is  going: 
Werner.     Tt  is  too  late;  he  had  left  the  palace 
ere 
I  quitted  it.     I  found  the  secret  pannel 
Open  ;  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which   masks  it :  i  but  thought  he  had  snatchM 

the  silent 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulric.  You  re-olosed 

The  pannel  r 
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Werner.     Yes;  and  not  without  reproach 
(An  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
Ilis  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

TJlric.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

Werner.     Certain. 

TJlric.  T  That's  well :  but  had  been 

better,  if 

You  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for [He 

pauses. 

Werner.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say  :  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve  it: 
But  not 

Ulric.  No,  father ;  do  not  speak  of  this  : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
"Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Werner.  Could  I  shun 

it? 
A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime  ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imploring  a  few  hours' concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.     Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  eould  not 
Have,  in  such  circumstances,  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulric.     And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you'. 
But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  this  :  you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn      1  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  out  the  murderer,  if 'tis  possible. 

Werner.     But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the 
Moloeh 
Suspicion  :  two  new  victims,  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  1  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
"Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 
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Ulric.  Who  sains?  Who 

else 

Can  be  so  ? 

Werner.     Not  I,  though  just  now  you  doubted— 
You,  ray  sen  ! — doubted 

Ulric.  And  do  you  doubt  oC 

him 
The  fugitive  ? 

Werner.         Boy  !  since  I  fell  into 
The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime,)  I 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppressed  for  me, 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt.     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ulric.                '        And  if  I  do  so, 
What  will  mankind,  who  knew  you  not,  cr  knew 
But  to  oppress?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away  ! — I'll  make  all  easy      Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Werner.  Fly  !  and  leave  my  namo 

Link'd    with    the    Hungarian's,    or    preferred    as 

poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulric.  Pshaw  !  leave  any 

thing 
Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castles, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain ! 
What  name  ?  You  leave  no  name,  since  that  you 

bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Werner.     Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories. 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men — 
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Besides,  the  search 

Ulric.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    fto  one  knows  you 

here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  but  suspicion,  and  he  is 
A  fool  ;  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment, 
Too.  that  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  thi9  vdlage)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him  ;  few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case  ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else  ;  though  all  the  full  fed  train  of  meniab 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder,) 
Will  no  more  stir  a  ringer  now  than  then. 
Hence  !  hence  !  I  must  not  hear  your  answer—look*! 
The  6tars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer — Pardon  ue,  that  I 
Am  peremptory,  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son— Let's  call  ray  mo 

ther! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me ;  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regardsyow,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 
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As  my  first  duty,  which  sha'l  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  siegendorf—  once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious  !  Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them — Hence! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be 
with  you ! 
Werner.     This  council's  safe — but  is  it  honour- 
able ? 
Uhric.    To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  T. 

2  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf,  near 
Prague. 

Enter  Eric  and  Hmrick,  retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.     So,  better  tines  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  Piasters  and  high  wassail,  both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Henrick  Yes,  for  masters, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave  :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Henrick.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sore  that  this  does s 
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Eric.     As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he'- 
bounteous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Henrick.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal ; 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway- 
And  moods  of  mind. 
Eric.  Pray,  heaven    he  keep  the 

present ! 
Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there's  a  knight ' 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er  ! 
Henrick.  Why  so  ? 

Eric  Look  on  him  ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Henrick.  He's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  youn^  t:_er. 
Eric      That's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 
Henrick.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well- supported  pride, 
Which  awes  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field. 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash 

ing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,   the   boar  makes  for  the 

tiiicket  ? 
"Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  Whose  plume  nodsknightlier  ? 
Henrick.    No  one's,  I  grant  you  :  do  not  fear,  if 
War 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  muoh. 
Eric.  What  do  you  rrjiean  * 
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Henrick.     You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  fellow  native  vassals  born 
On  the  domain    are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (Pauses) 

Eric.  What  ? 

Henrick     The  wars  (you  love  s©  much)  leave 
living; 
Like  other  Parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.     Nonsense  !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged 
fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

Henrick.                        And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 
Ask  that  of  MagaeDourgh — ox  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either — they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest : 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Henrick-     1  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of 
their  rest : 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
7s  overrun  with — God  knows  who — they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise;  but 
f.eave  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Henrick.  With  him  ! 

He rmight  prevent  it.     As  you  say  he's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  these  marauders? 

Eric.     You'd  better  ask  himself. 

Henrick.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk.     - 

Eric.    And  here  he  comes  ! 

Henrick.    The  devil !  you'll  hold  your  tongue? 

Eric.    Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Henrick.  'Tis  nothing— 

but 
Be  silent ! 

Eric.       I  will  upon  what  you  have  Sai3. 
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Henrick.     I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing,  a  mere 
sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides  had  it  been  otherwise, 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  Baron's  heiress, 
And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  mosi  linto  those 
"VVho  were  born  in  diem,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide  ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said  ! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rcdolph . 

Good  morrow,  Count  ! 

Ulric.     Good  morrow,  worthy  ^enrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  bpat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  !  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  3 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount? 

Ulric.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric      I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday  :  'twas  a  noLle  chase, 
You  spear'd/bur  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulric.  True,  good  Eric, 

I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  grey  then, 
Old  Ziska  ;  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 
Eric,      ie  shall   be   strait  capanson'd.       How 
many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you ! 

Ulnc.        I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 
Master  of  the  horse. 

Rodolph  ! 

Rodolph.  My  lord ! 
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Ulric.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  thee — (Rodolph  points  to  Hmrick*; 

How  now,  Henrick,  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Henrick.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulric.    Go  to  my  father,  and  present  iry  duty, 
And  luarn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
I  mount.  [Exit  H&irick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  trontiers  01  Franconia,  and 
'T:s  rumour'd  that  the  coiuinn  sent  against  them 
Is  To  be  strengthen'd.     1  must  join  them  soon. 

Rodolph.      best  wait  lor  further  and  more  sure 
aa  vices. 

Ulric      I  mean  it—  ant:  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  oiu  at  a  tune  more  opposite 
To  all  my  pians. 

Rodolpn.  it  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  10  the  Count,  your  father. 

Ulric.    Yes.  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey      >n  toe  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase   draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom   YVolffe  leads —  keep  the  forests  on  your 

route  . 
You  know  it  well  ? 

Rudolph.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulric*  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success; 
And  when  you  have  join'd.  give  Rosenberg  this 
letter.  [Gives     tetter. 

Add  further,  that  1  have  sent  this  slight  ack     -on 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  jf 
My  coming,  thougn  1  c>  uld  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
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Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  uooseuse. 

Rodolph.     I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulric.  Why, 

I  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
1  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  briff  aad  burning,  witli  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus  ; — but  I  love  her, 
Aswo;nan  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rodolph.     And  constantly  ? 

Uh-ic.  I  think  so  ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else  — But  1  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed !  Speed  !  good 
Rodolph  ! 

Rodolph.     On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulric     Perhaps  ;  my  father  wishes  it,  and  sooth 
'Tis  no  bad  policy    this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  tne  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Rodolph.     Adieu  ! 

Ulric.  Yet  hold— we  had  better  keej 

together 
Until  the  chase  begins  ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rodolph.  I  will.     But  to 

Return — 'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count, 
Your  father,  lo  send  up  to  Koniesbers; 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulric.  Wondrous  kind  ! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rodolph.  The  late  baron  dice 

Of  a  lever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ulric,  Flow  should  I  know  I 
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Rodolph.     I  have   heard  it  whisper'd  there  was 
something  strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulric.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Selisian  frontier. 

Rodolph.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words  ? 

Ulric.     I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rodolph.         Ah  !  here's  the  lady  Ida. 
Enter  Ida  StralenUeim. 

Ulric.     You  are  eaily,  my  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  Not  too 

early, 
Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  k-  Contra?" 

Ulric.  (smiling)        •  Are  we  not  so  ? 

Ida.'  Yes,  but  1  do  not  like  the  name  :  methinks 
It  sounds  too  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigb'd  our  blood. 

Ulric.  (starting)     Blood ! 

Ida.     Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulric.  Ay  ! 

doth  it? 

Ida.     It  doth — but  no  !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulric.   (recovering  himself)    And  if  il  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  |  resence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,   which  beats  for  you,  sweet 
cousin  .' 

Ida.     "  Cousin"  again. 

Ulric.  Nay,  then  I'll  call  you  sister. 

Ida.    I  like  that  name  still  worse — would  we  had 
ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  ! 

Ulric.  (gloomily)        Would  we  never  had  ' 
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Ida.  Oh,  heaven  !  and  can  you  wish  that  ? 

Ulric.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  1  said  ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
1  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulric.  You  shall  be 

All— All— 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already  : 

But  1  can  wait. 

Ulric.  Dear  Ida! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left  since  my  poor  father — 

[she  pauses. 

Ulric.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  DearL'lrie. 

how  I  wish 
My  father  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this  ! 

Ulric.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him, 

He  you  ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other  ; 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (,as  is  birth's  prerogative.)   but  under 

This  grave  exterior would  you  had  known  each 

other ! 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  sooth 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulric.  Who  says  that : 

Ida.  What? 

Ulric.  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rumour 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
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Have  ne'er  return'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulric.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone 

Ida.  Alas!  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ?— they  say  he  died  ol  a  fever. 

Ulric.  Say ! 

It  was  so. 

Ida.        I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulric.     All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulric.       Where? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulric.         But  you  do  not  see  his  face  ? 

Ida.  {looking  at  him)  No*'  Oh,  my  God!  do  you/ 

Ulric.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.    Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  mur- 
derer ' 

Ulric.   (agifitedly)  Ida  this  is  mere  childishness  ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me.  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  f«  elings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me.  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Idu.  Child,  indeed  !  I  have 

Fuil  fifteen  summers  !  [A  bugle  smcnds. 

Rodolph.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida.  {peevishly  to  Rod- dp;,)   Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ?    Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rodolph.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

Ida.  \  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 
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Kodolph.  You  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

ZJlric.  I  must  not  now* 

Forego  it. 

Ida.        But  you  shall ! 

Ulric.  Shall  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight, — Come,  dear  Ulric .'  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  dav  :  the  day  looks  heav)7, 
And  you  are  turn'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulric.  You  jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not :  — ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rodolph.  Truly 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  I  e'er  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulric.  'Tis  nothing;  but  if 'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me      I'm  the  true  cameleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere:  vour  feasts 
In  castle  hallv  and  soc;al  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I'm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulric    Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars1  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.    And   will  you  not  stay,  then?     You  shall 
not  (£0  ! 
Come  !  I  wdl  sing  to  you. 

Ulric.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so  ;  for  I  trust  the'-e  wars  are  over, 
And  you  will  live  in  -jeace  on  vour  domains. 
Enter   Werner  as  Count   S-'iegendorf. 

Ulric.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
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With  such  brief  greeting.— You  have  heard  our 

bugle ; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Siegendorf.  So  let  tbem — You  forget 
To-morrow  is  the  appoir  ted  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt  to  fol- 
low 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

Ulric.  You,  Count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both 1  am  not 

A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Siegendorf.  No,  Ulric  ; 

It  weie  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility — 

Ida.  •  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Siegendorf.  (to  Ida  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  sairffor  a  fair  damsel. 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  cur  position, 
So  lately  re- in  stated  in  our  honours 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  o ,    should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  Peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving  ;  first,  for  our  country, 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 
Ulric.  (aside)  Devout,  too  !   Well,  sir,  1  obey  at 
once.  [  Then  aloud  to  a  Servant. 

Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without !   [Exit  Ludwig. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 
Siegendorf.  (smiling)  You  are  not  jealous 
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Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  Rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?  But  fear  not,  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 
Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 
Siegendorf.  You  shall, 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  Countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music  : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen  ! 
Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulric.  By  and  by. 

Ida.     Be    sure    I'll   sound   it   better   than  yom 
bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes: 
I'll  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulric.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's  !  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with 

music, 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it; — but  come  quickly; 
Vour  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

[Exit  Ida. 
Siegendorf.     Ulric,  I   wish   to   speak  with  you 

alone. 
Ulric.     My  Time's  your  Vassal. —  (Aside  io 

Rodolph)  Rodolph,  hence .'  and  do 

As  I  directed ;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 
Rodolph.  Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught  : 
I  am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Siegendorf.  (starts)  Ah  ! — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 
Rodolph.  The  Silesian,  on 
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My  way— (Aside  to  Ulric.)   Where  shall  I  say? 

Ulric.  (aside  to  Roaolpn)  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself)  That 
Word  will  1  think  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rodolph.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Siegendorf.  (agitated)    Hamburgh  ■    no,  I    have 
nought  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you  ! 

Rodolph.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf! 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

Siegendorf.    Ulric,  this  man,  who   has  just  de- 
parted, is 
One  of  those  strange  companions,  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulric.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony 

Siegendorf     I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 
But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulric.     So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the 
Monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Siegendorf.  If  I  must  be  plain, 

The  World  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Ro- 
dolph ; 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the   "  blaek  bands'* 

who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulric.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

Siegendorf.  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulric.  In  any  c^se? 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  ts  take 
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An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Siegendorf  Son ! 

I  understand  you :  you  reter  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  1  can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take  heed, 

Ulric;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me  ; 

Twenty  long  years  ol"  misery  and  famine 

Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  pei 

chance. 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial," 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 
Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a  father  ! — 1  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me  ! 

Ulric.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honour' d 
By  those  he  rules,  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Siegendorf.  Ah  ! 

"Why  will  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?     Beloved,  when  thou  Invest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  forme — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold  ! 

Ulric.  W  ho  dare  say  that ; 

Siegendorf.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it—; feci  it 
—  keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Your  sabre  iu  his  heart !  But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulric.        You  err     My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling ;  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents ; 

Siegendorf.    And  did  not  /too  pass  those  twelte 
torn  years 
In  a  like  absence  ?    Bnt  'Us  vain  to  urge  yoq-^- 
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Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstance, 
Let's  change  the  theme.     1  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true,)  w'th  whom  thou  consortest, 
Will  lead  thee 

Ulric.  (impatiently)  I'll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Siegendorf.  Not 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  should'st  wed  the  lady  Ida — more, 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulric.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Siegendorf.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     If 
is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there :)  some  strong 

bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient;  else 
Thoud'st  say  at  once,  "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her,"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulric.  N  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Siegendorf.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  re- 
fuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulric.  Which  miseries 
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Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match.    ' 

Siegendorf  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  !  who  at  twenty 
Ere  answered  thus  till  now? 

Ulric.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Siegendorf  Boyish  sophist! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  lea  ? 

Ulric.     What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her? 

Siegendorf.                            As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  foi  her. 
She's  young — all  beautiful — aaores  you — is 
Endow'dwith  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint. 
And  (if  it  we're  not  wisdom  to  lo\e  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  mi^.ht  barter  Wisdom; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return      i  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break, 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 

Ulric.     The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  yon: 
foe  : 
I'll  wed  her,  ne'ertheless;  though,  to  say  truth, 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  lavour  of  such  unions. 

Sngendorf  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulric.    And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would 
think  twice. 

Siegendorf.    Alas  !  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulric.  Then  % 

time 
He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  l«ok  before  he  leaps :  till  now 

vol.  *.  18 
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He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Siegendorf  But  you  consent ; 

Ulric.    I  did  and  do. 

Siegendorf.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulric.  'Ti s  usual 

And,  certes,  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  Lady. 

Siegendorf.     I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulric.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 

Siegendorf.  But  tis  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulric.     Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing  .  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is — 
What  would  you  have  ?  Vou  have  forbid  my  stir- 
ring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminie,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  ofa  World-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more?  [Exit  Ulric. 

Siegendorf   (solus)  Too  much  !— 

Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love  ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not' 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
AVer  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him  -,' 
But  h«tv  !  obedient,  but  with  coldness  i  duteous 
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In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious. 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures; 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.     They  iook  up  to  him — consult  him— 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  !  Ah  !  can  I  hope  it 
Alter — what .'  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?  Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood,  or — oh  !  if  it  should  be  ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  an^  his—  who,  though  they  slew  not. 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee ?  'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin  :  thou  wert  our  fo. , 
And  yet  1  spared  thee  when  my  own  Destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thn  e  awakening ! 
And  only  took — accursed  Gold  !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  on  my  hands  :  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  ftoi,;  thee    thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.     Vet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
Thou  villanous  Gold  !  and  thy  dead  master's  doom. 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother !  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — chensh'd  her  as  one 
"Who  will  be  mine 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Attendant  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  attendant 

Enter  the  Prior  Albirt. 

Prior  Albert.     Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them  ! 

Seigendorf.    Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father  ! 
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fcnd  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have 

need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior  Albert.         Have  the  first  claim  to  all 
The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  convent, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Siegendorf  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
in  these  dim  da\s  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior  Albert     To  the  endless  home  of  unbe 
lievers. 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  where  the  worm  dieth  not ! 

Siegendorf'.     True,  father  :  and  to  avert  those 
pangs  irom  one, 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless,  holy  church, 
Vet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices, 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  (purgatonal  pains. 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[Siegendorf  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stralenheim. 

Prior  Albert.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you      Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 
And  every  m;  ss  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  uonations,  thanks  to  yours, 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it;  but  from  vou 
And  yours  in  all  me*  t  things  'tis  fit  we  obey ; 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Siegendorf  (fauitering)        For—for— the  dead 

Prior  Albert.    His  name  J 
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Siegendorf.  'Tis  from  a  Soul,  and 

not  a  Name, 
1  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior  Albert.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  3'our  secret.     We  v/ill  pray 
For  on*  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 
Siegendorf     Secret !  1  have  none ;  but,  father- 
he  who's  gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  oequeath— but  1  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior  Albert  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 
Siegendorf.     But   he  who's  gone,  was  not  my 
frierul,  but  foe, 
The  deadliest  and  the  staunchest. 

Prior  Albert  Better  still, 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the 

bouls 
Of  our  dead  enemies,  is  worthy  those 
"Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

dorf  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.     I  loath'd  him  to  the  last, 
As  he  did  me.     1  do  not  love  him  now, 

But 

Prior  Albert.     Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  re- 
ligion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell—' 
An  evaugehcal  compassion  ! — with 
Your  own  gold  too  .' 
Siegendorf  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior  Albert.     Whose  then  ?  you  said  it  was  no 

legacy. 
Siegendorf.     No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure, 
that  he 
Who  ovvn'd  it  nevfir  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars 
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'Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior  Albert.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Siegendorf.     No ;  but  there's  worse  than  blood— 

eternal  shame  ! 
Prior  Albert.    Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his 

bed? 
Siegendorf.  Alas ! 

He  did. 

Prior  Albert.     Son  !  you  relapse  into  revenge, 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodies:  death. 
Siegendorf*     His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in 

blood. 
Prior  Albert.     You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not 

battle. 
Siegendorf.  He 

Died,  1  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i'  the 

dark, 
And  now  yi.u  have  it— perished  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cm-throat ! — ay  l — you  may  look  upon  me  ! 
/ am  nut  the  man.  I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  1  can  one  day,  God's. 

Prior  Albert.  .Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 
Siegendorf.    No !    by  the   (jlod  who   sees  and 

strikes ! 
Prior  Albert.  Nor  know  you 

Who  siew  him  ? 

Siegendorf      I  could  only  guess  at  one, 
And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge; 
1  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 
Prior  Albert.     The  ,  you  are  free  from  guilt. 
Siegendorf.  (eagerly)  Oh  !  am  I  ? — say  ! 
Prior  Albert.     You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 
Siegendorf.  Father  !  1  have  spoken 

The  truth  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole- 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty !  for  the  blood 
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Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 

Though  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 

I  did  not — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 

And  could — ay,  perhaps,  should,  (if  our  Self  Safety 

Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 

Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes;) 

But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house  ; 

For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 

I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me. 

Father!  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior  Albert  I  will. 

Be  comforted  .'  You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  Innocence. 

Siegendorf.  But  calmness  is  no? 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence  : 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior  Albert.     But  it  will  be  so, 
When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  if. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  ourchiefest  nobles, 
As  well  as  your  brave  son  ;  and  smooth  your  aspect , 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood,  you  shed  not,  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

'  Exeunt 
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ACT  V.— SCENE  I. 

A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castk 

of Siegendorf  decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners, 

and  Arms  of  that  Family. 
Enter  Arnheim  and  Meister,  Attendants  of  Count 
Siegtncorf 

Arnheim.     Be  quick  !  the  Count  will  soon  return  ; 
the  ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal  ?  Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meister.     I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  !  All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  jail  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Arnheim.     Go  to  !  my  lady  Countess  comes. 

Meister.  I'd 

rather 
Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Arnheim.  Begone  !  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countess  Josephine  Siegendorf  and  Ida 
Stralenheim 

Josephine.     Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is 
over  I 

Ida.     How  can  you  say  so  !  Never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs, 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stajn'd  windows,  eT?n  t|»e 
ttirnbs, 
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Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seemed  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there      The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder; 
The  white  rohes,  and  the  lifted  eyes:  the  world 
At  peace  !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother  !  [Embracing  Joscphin\ 

Josephine.  My  beloved  child  ! 

For  such,  I  trust  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh .' 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats  ! 

Josephine.     It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  ■; 
throb 
With  aught  more  bitter  .' 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so  ! 

How  should  it  ?  What  should  make  us  grieve  ?  ' 

hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow  :  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?  You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter,  Ida. 

Josephine.     Poor  child  ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Josephine.  No ;  i 

but  envy, 
And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I'll  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?  How  he  tower'd  amongst  them  alt 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him  !  The  flowers  fell  faster- 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet  raethought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest,  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Josephine.    You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer. 
vol.  v.  19 
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If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  lie  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — 1  fear  him. 
Josephine.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well. 
Ida.  But  1 

Shape  my  thoughts  q/*him  into  words  to  him. 
Besii  es,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 
Josephine.  How  so  ? 

Ida.     A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  hlue  eyes  suddenly. 
Vet  he  says  nothing. 

Josephine.  It  is  nothing  :  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublesome  times, 
fJavernuch  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Josephine.  Yet  there  are  other  men 

In  the  world's  eye  as  goodly.     There's  ior  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  with 

drew 
His  eyes  from  3  ours  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  1  wept  r  and  yet  methought 
Through  nay  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick 

and  warm, 
!  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Josephine.  ]  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaveB,  to  which  my  eyes  weir 

raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  Heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric. 

Josephine.  Come} 

Let  us  retire  ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  tram<- 
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Ida.     And,  above  all,  these   stiff   and   heavy 
jewels. 
Which  make  ray  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both 

throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o*ermy  brow  and  zone. 
Bear  mother,  i  am  with  you. 

Hater  Count  Siegendorf  in  full  dress  from  the  so 
kiamty,  and  Dudurig. 
Siegendorf.  not  found  ? 

Ludicig.     Strict  search  is  making  every  where 
and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 
'   j      \\  here's  L'iric  ? 
ig.    «  He  rode  round  thi- 

ol hoi  way 
With  some  young  nobles  :  but  he  left  them  soon  ; 
And  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  s.nre 
I  heard  Ids  excellency,  with  his  train, 
c;ai!op  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 
0  Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

jratdorf    (to  Lie.':  ^ee  they  cease  no; 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described,   (exit  Liudvoig.) 

Oh  .'  I  Irie, 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee  ! 

Uhric.  Your  wish  is  granted— 

Behold  me ! 
Siegendorf.     I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

\     Whom  ?  Where? 
Siegendorf.  The  Hungarian  who  slew 

Stralenhcim. 
Ulric.     You  dream. 

dorf  1  live  !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw 

him — 
Heard  him  !  He  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 
Ulric.     What  name? 
Siegendorf,  Werner !  'twas  mine. 
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Ulric.  It  must 

be  so 
No  more  ;  forget  it. 

Siegendorf.  Never  f  Never  !    all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name  : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 
Ulric  To  the  point — the  Hun- 

garian ! 
Siegendorf.    Listen  ! — The  church  was  throng'd  : 
the  hymn  was  raised  ; 
"  TeDcum"  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
Prom  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  "God  be  praised" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years, 
Each  hloodier  than  the  former:  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightening  (for  I  saw 
A  moment,  and  no  more,)  what  struck  me  sightleit 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face  !  I  grew 
Sick:  and  when  I  recover'd from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  1  saw  him  not.     The  Thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 
Ulric.     Continue. 

Siegendorf.  When  we  reacb'd  the  Mr! 

dau's  bridge, 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  Artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  rounii, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands,— all— all— could  not 
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Chase  this  man  from  my  mind :  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulric.  You  saw  him 

3fo  more,  then  ? 

Siegendorf         I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldiex 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man  ; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead — 

Ulric.     What  in  his  stead  ? 

Siegendorf.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest, 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulric.     What's  this  to  the  Hungarian  } 

Siegendorf.  Much  ;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son, 
When  just  as  the  Artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  Music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  m  a  deep,  low  voice, 
Distinct,  anH  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than   the   late  Cannon's  Volume,  this  word 
"  Werner!" 

Ulric.     Uttered  by 

Siegendorf.     Him  !  I  turn'd — and  saw — and  fell 

Ulric.     And  wherefore  ?  Were  you  seen  ? 

Siegendorf.  The 

officious  care 
Of  those  aroind  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot, 
Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause  ; 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children, 
To  aid  me. 

Ulric.     But  I'll  aid  you  now. 

Siegendorf  In  what  ? 

Ulric.     In  searching  for  this  man,  or When. 

he's  found, 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 
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Siegendorf  1  know  not  that. 

Tjlric.     Then  wherefore  seek  ? 
Siegendorf.  Because  I  cannot  resl 

Till  he  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  :  nor  can  be 
Unravell'd,  till— 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Attendant.  A  stranger,  to  wait  on 

Your  Excellency. 
Siegendorf.         Who  ? 
Attendant.  He  gave  no  name. 

Siegendorf     Admit  him,  ne'enheless. 
[Attendant  introduces  Gabor,  and  afterwards  exit. 

Ah! 
Gabor.  'Tit, 

then,  Werner ! 
Siegendorf  (haughtily)  The  same  you  knew,  Sir, 

by  that  name ;  and  you  ! 
Gabor.  (looking  round)     i  recognize  you   both  ; 
father  and  son, 
It  seems      Count.  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours. 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me  :  1  am  here. 
Sieg  ndorf     1  have  sought  you,  and  have  found 
you:  you  are  charged 
fYour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A  crime  as [He pauses; 

Gabor.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

I'll  meet  the  consequences. 
Sngendorf.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gabor.         First,  who  accuses  me? 
Siegendorf.  All  thing-, 

If  not  all  men  :  the  universal  rumour  — 
yiy  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the 

time — 
And  everv  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 
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Gabor.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer      Is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

Siegendorf.  Trifling  villain 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own   guilt !    Of  all  tha* 

breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  wou'd  blow  thy  bloody 

slander 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  Justice  asks.     Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibblingrto  my  charge. 

Gabor.  'Tis  false ! 

Siegendorf.     Who  says  so  ? 

Gabor  I. 

Siegendorf  And  how  disprove  it  r 

Gabor.  B\ 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Siegendorf.  Name  him ! 

Gabor.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lordshj]< 

had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Siegendorf     If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 
Your  utmost 

G<ibor.         You  »nav  do  so,  and  in  safety. 
I  know  the  assassin. 

Siegendorf  Where  is  he  ? 

Gabor    {pointing  to  Ulric)  Beside  you  .' 

[  Ulric  rusliis  forward  to  attack  Gabor  ,•  Siegendorf 
interpbses. 

Siegendorf.     Liar  and  fiend  !  but  you  shall  not  b< 
slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within 
them.  [He  turns  to  Ulric 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  F 
Will  do.    I  avow,  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
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I  could  not  deem  it  earth-born  :  but,  be  calm ; 
Tt  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not. 

[Utric  end  avours  to  compose  himself. 

Gabor.  Look  at  him.  Count,  and  then  hear  me. 

Siegendorf.   {first  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at 
Ulric)  I  hear  thee. 

My  God  !  you  look 

Ulric.  How  ? 

Siegendorf.  As  on  that  dread 

night 
When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulric.   (composes  himst if    it  is  nothing. 

Gabor      Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.     I 
came  hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought      When  1  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  People  in  the  Church,  1  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  Senators  and  Princes  ;  but  you  have  call'd  me, 
And  we  have  met. 

Siegendorf.  Go  on,  Sir. 

Gabor.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  -tralenheini's  death  ?  Was't  I — as  poor  as  ever  j 
And  poorer  by  Suspicion  on  my  name. 
The  Baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold  ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates,  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Siegendorf.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach 
no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gabor  I  can't  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  to  you.  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  1  can  proceed— Dare  you  protect  me  ?- 
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"Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[Siegendorf  first  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 

then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sabre  and 

is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  floor — still  in  its 

sheath. 

Ulric.  (looks  at  his  father  and  says)  Let  the  man 

go  on! 
Gabor.  1  am  unarm'd,  Count— bid  your  son  lay 
down 
His  sabre. 

Ulric.  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuously)  Take  it- 
Gabor.  No,  Sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd—  I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulric.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt)  h. 
—or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gabor.  True— 

I  have  not  forgotten  it:  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulric.  Proceed  : 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[To  Siegendorf. 
Siegendorf.  (lakes  his  son  by  the  hand)  My  son  .' 
I  know  my  own  innocence — and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience  ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gabor.  1  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much  ;  1  began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
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(Which  f  frequented  sometimes  but  not  ofteo) 

To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 

Jn  February  last.     A  martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had  after  strong  resistance 

Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 

Marauders  of  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 

However,  not  to  ue  so — but  banditti, 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 

Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 

High  rank—and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  over  the  frontiers, 

\nd  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 

Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort      Of  their  fate, 

I  know  no  more. 

Siegendurf.         And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gabor.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one 
man 
Of  wonderful  endowments:— Jbirth  and  fortune, 
"  Youth,  strength  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivalled,  were  prociaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour  ;  andjiis  sway 
.Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  withcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence  : — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  Magic  6ave  that  of  the  Mine— 
1  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Siegendorf.     And  did  you  so  ? 

Gabor.  You'll  hear. 

Chance  favour'd  me : 
A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions,  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are— even  in  their  faces 
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The  moment  my  eye  met  his — I  exelaiur  d 

"  This  is  the  man  !"  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 

With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 

I  had  noterr'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  andnearly 

I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 

Stature  and  bearing— and  amidst  them  all, 

'Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 

I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eyo 

And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulric.  (smiling)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gabor      And  may  sound  better — Me  appear' d  t*> 
me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  Daring — and  on  whom 
The  Fates  of  others  oft  depend  ;  besides, 
An  indescribable  »en-ation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man  as  if  my  Point  of  Fortuno 
Was  to  befix'd  by  him  — There  I  was  wrong. 
Siegendorf.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 
Gabor.  -  I  follow'*! 

him, 
Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain'd  it — 
Though  not  bis  friendship:    it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  leftii 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  por.i  town  where  Werner  wasconceal'd, 

And  ^tralenheim  was  succour' d Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dure  you  hear  further  ? 

Sirgendorf.  I  must  do  so. — 

Or  i  have  heard  too  much. 

Gabor.  F  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  vou,  in  my  then 
Conceptions — 'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'rt  in  height  of  mind, 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank  ;  you  were 
Poor— even  to  all  save  rags— I  would  have  shared 
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My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it. 

Siegendorf.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gabor.  Still  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that — and  I  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety — when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Siegendorf.  I  conceal'd  you — I, 

Whom   and   whose   house,  you    arraign,  reviving 
viper? 

Gabor.  1  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  Count!  have  made  yourself  accuser,  judge. 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  i'll  be  merciful. 

Siegendorf.  You  merciful ! 

You!  Base  calumniator? 

Gabor.  .        I.     'Twill  rest 

With  me  at  least  to  be  so.     You  conceal'd  rue- 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious. 
Of  tracing  back  my  way — I  saw  a  glimmer 
Through  distant  crannies  of  a  twinkling  light. 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  oi  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through,  and  beheld  a  purple  bed, 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! 

Siegendorf  Asleep  !  And  yet 

You  slew  him — Wretch  ! 

Gabor.  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice  .'     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Siegendorf.        But  he  was  all  alone  ? 
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You  saw  none  else  ?  You  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Gabor.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name — nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recolleet,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Siegendorf  (to  Ulric)     Then,  my  boy,  thou  a? 
guiltless  still — 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /was  so  once — Oh !  now 
Do  thou  asmueh. 

Gabor.  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Eecede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.      You  remember,  or 
If  not,  your  son  does,  that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection — on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :    how  he  had  enter'd, 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antichamber, 
The  door  of  which  was  half  a-jar — I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Siegtndorf.  Oh,  God  of  Fathers! 

Gabor.  I  beheld  his 

features 
As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them,  behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct — as  1  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was;  but  it  was  so 
When   I  first  oharged    him   with  the  crime : — so 
lately. 

Siegendorf.     This  is  so 

Gabor.  {interrupting  him)  Nay — but  hear  me  to 
the  end ! 
JVow  you  must  do  so.     I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
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The  victim  cf  ycur  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :   but  though  arm'd  with  a  short 
poniard 
Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  adr'ress  or  ibree. 
F  turn'd,  and  fled— i'  the  dark  :  Chance  rather  thar. 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thenee  the  chamber  where  you  slept — if  I 
Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What    Vengeance    and    buspicion   might    have 

prompted : 
But  ne'er  slept  Guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 
Siegendorf.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and 
such  brief  sleep — 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke — 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  r  I  dreamt  of  my  father 
And  now  my  dream  is*  out. 

Gabor.  'Tisnot  my  fault, 

Tfl  have  read  it  —Well:  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf.' 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  Palace  of  a  Sovereign  ! 
Yqu    sought  me,  and   have  found  mc — new    you 

know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Siegendorf.    (after  a  pause)  ludeed  ! 

Gabor.   h  it  Revenge  or  Justice  which  inspire? 
Your  Meditation  ? 

Siegendorf.         Neither — i  was  weighing 
The  value  of  your  secret. 

Gabor.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once — when  you  were  poor,  and  1,  though  poor; 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse-^you  would  not  share  it :  I'll  be  franke 
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With  you  :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  Imperial  powers — You  understand  me? 
Siegendorf.  Yes. 

Gabor.    Not  quite.     You  think  me  venal,  and 
scarce  true : 
'Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  rue  both  at  present ;  you  shall  aid  mo, 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have 
said. 
Siegendorf.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few 
minutes1 
Del  ibt  >ation? 

Gabor.  (casts  his  eyes  on   Utric,  vlio.  is  leaning 

against  a  pillar)  If  1  should  do  so? 
Siegendorf.  I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     With 
draw  into 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turret  door. 

Gabor.    (hesitatingly)      This  is  the  second  safe 
asylum 
You  have  offer'd  me. 
Siegendorf.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gabor.     I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  ap- 
prove 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone — and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim— there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision  ! 

Siegendorf  I  will  be  so. 

My  word  is  saered  and  irrevocable 
vVithm  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  farther. 
Gabor.     I'll  take  it  for  so  much. 
Siegendorf.  (points  to  Ulricas  sabre,  still  upon  th' 
ground)  Take  also  that- 

!  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
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Distrustfully. 

Gabor.  (takes  vjp  the  sabre)     I  will :  and  so  pro- 
vide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 
[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret,  ichich  Siegendorf  doses. 

Siegendorf.    (advances   to   Ulric)      Now,    Count 
Ulric  ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ulric.  His  tale  is  true. 

Siegendorf.    True,  monster! 

Ulric.  Most  true,  father ; 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know  we  can  provide  against.     He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Siegendorf.   Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains  ; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villain-. 

Ulric.  It. is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true:  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Siegendorf.     How  so  ? 

Ulric.     As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  dull 
Asnever  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?  Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?  Or  could  you,  WerMXy 
The  object  of  the  Baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled — unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke?  I  sought  and  lathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  ;  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Siegendorf.  Parricide !  no  less 
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Than  common  stabber  !  What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulric.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured 
Could  /  be  calm  t    Think  you  that  I  haye  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ?  you 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 
Siegendorf.     Oil  !    my  dead   father's  curse !  'U? 

working  now. 
Ulric.     Let  it  work  on  !  the  grave  will  keep  it 
down  ! 
\shes  are  feeble  foes  •  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
ITet  hear  me  still !— If  you  condemn  me.  yet 
letnemberto/io  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him  !   IVho  proclaim'd  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion-? 
That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  g«ods 
)f  h  ^aven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
Vho  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
>y  his  nerves  only  i   Who  deprived  me  of 
ill  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
n  open  day  ?  By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 
It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
liinself—  &  felon's  brand  '  The  man  who  is 
ttonce  both  warm  and  weak,  invites  to  deeds 
le  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.     Is  it  strange 
'hat  1  should  act  what  you  could  think  ?  We  have 

done 
^ith  right  and  wrong  ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 
pon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralcoheim, 
/hose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknovmL 
voi.  v.  ^20 
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I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe — bur  not  from  vengeance.     He- 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  1  cut  through, 
As  doth  a  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  1  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life:  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy      You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  show'd  the  path  ;  now  trace  me 

that 
Of  safety— or  let  me  ! 
Siegendorf.  I  have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulric.    Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 

life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  01  hide  ;  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  whom 
Although  you  know   ihem  not)  dare  venture  all 

th  ings. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state  ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity  : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me  : 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  UlriC 
Siegendorf  (solus)  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my 

father's  halls  ? 
And  yon — my  son  ?  My  son  !  mine .'  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both.' 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's  ! — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems  :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.    Oh  fool 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
[As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
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Into  the  turret.    Now  then  .'  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes — no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal !   Ho  !  Gabor  !  Gabor  ! 
rE'rit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

SCENE  II. 

The  interior  of  the  Turret. 
Gabor  and  Siegendorf. 

Gabor.     Who  calls  ? 

Siegend<>rf.  I — Siegendorf!  Take  these 

and  fly! 
Lose  not  a  moment  ! 

\  Tears  off  a   diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor's  hand 

Gabor.  "What  am  I  to  do 

With  these  ? 

Siegendorf.     Whate'er  you  will  i  sell  them,  or 
hoard, 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not — or  you  are  lost ! 

Gabor.     You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety  ' 

Siegendorf  Anc: 

Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fly  '  I  am  not  master, 
J  t  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls, 
Or  1  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me  !  Fly  ! 
Or  you'll  be  slain  by 

Gabor.  Is  it  even  so  ? 

Farewell  then  !  Recollect,  however,  Count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview  ! 

Siegendorf.  I  did : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone  ! 

Gabor.     By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 

Siegendorf.     .»  Yes ;  that's  safe  sfilj. 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague  ;— you  do  not  know 
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With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gabor.  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire  f 
Farewell!  [ExitGabor 

Siegendorf   (solus  and  listening)  He  hath  clear'ri 

the  staircase.     Ah  .'  T  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him  !  He  is  safe  ! 

Safe  ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit .' — I  am  faint 

"  H  I  ans  down  upon  a  sicn  seat,  near  the  wall  ofth. 

Tc-wer,  in  a  drooping  posture. 
Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  and  xoith  weapon* 
drav  n 
Ulric.     Despatch  .'—he's  there ! 
Ludwig  The  Count,  mj 

Lord  .' 
Ulric     (recognizing  Siegendorf)     Yov  here.  Sir  ! 
Siegendorf.     Yes:  if  you    want   another  victim, 

strike  ! 
Ulric.   (seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels)  Where  is 
the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him  I  You  see 
Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  fathci 
Cf  jewels  which  might  ;orm  a  prince's  heirloom  ! 
\way  !  I'll  follow  yon  forthwith 

[Exeunt  all  but  Siegendorf  and  Ulri 
What's  Ibis  ? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Siegendorf.  There  are  two,  Sir ;  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Ulric.  Let  us  heat  no  more 

Of  this  :  he  must  be  found.     You  have  not  let  him 
Escape  ? 
Siegendorf.     He's  gone. 

Ulric.  With  your  connivance  : 

Siegendorf.  With 

Mv  fullest,  freest  aid. 
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Ulric.  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[Ulric  iS  going. 
Siegendorf.      Stop!  1  command — entreat — im- 
plore .'  Oh,  Ulric  ! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulric.  What!  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd.it  maybe,  in  chains;  and  aV. 
Bv  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A.  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  !  No,  Count, 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  ! 

Siegendorf  I  never  had  one  ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name  I 
Where  will  you  go?  I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulric.  Leave  that  unto  me, 

I  am  not  alone;  not  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains:  a  thousand,  ay,  tpn  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Siegendorf.  The  foresters  ! 

With  whom  »ho  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort ? 
Ulric.      Yes — men — who    are    worthy  of  the 
name  !  Go  tell 
Vrour  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  earlv  for  the  times  ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  V\  allenstein  ! 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 
Josephine.     What  is't  we  hear.''  My  Siegendorf 
Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  safe  ! 
Siegendorf.  Safe  ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father ! 

Siegendorf.       No,  no  ;  I  have  no  children  :  nevrv 
more 
7aH  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 
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Josefhini.  What; 

Cleans  my  good  lord  f 

Siegendorf.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a  demon  ? 
Ida.  {taking  Ulricas  hand/     Who  shall  dare  say 

this  of  Ukic  ? 
Siegendorf     Ida,  beware  !  there's  blood  upon 

that  hand. 
.Ida     (stooping  to  kiss  it)     I'd  kiss  it  off,  though 

it  were  mine  ! 
Siegendorf.  It  is  so  ! 

Ulric.     Away  !  it  is  your  father's  !     'Exit  Ulric 
Ida.  Oh  great  God  ? 

And  I  have  loved  this  man  ! 

'Ida  falls  senseless — Josephine  stands  speechless 
with  horror. 
Siegendorf.  _  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  !— My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone  ' 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  ! — All  is  over 
For  me  ! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave  : 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
fn  mine  ! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  pasr ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  preset) u 
is'foundcd  upon  circumstances  now  less  common 
in  the  East  than  formerly  ;  either  because  the 
ladies  are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  "  olden 
time;"  or  because  the  Christians  have  better 
fortune,  or  less  enterprise.  The  story,  when  en- 
tire, contained  the  adventures  of  a  female  slave, 
who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  into 
the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged  by  a  young 
Venetian,  her  lover;  at  the  time  the  Seven  Islands 
were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
soon  after  the  Arnauts  were  beaten  back  from 
the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion.  The 
deseition  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  oi 
that  enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the 
Morea,  during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all 
sides  was  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
faithful. 
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A  BBAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE. 


iVO  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave. 
That  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  clil'., 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain  • 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 
»        *         1  »»*»#■ 

Fair  clime  !  where  every  season  smile 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
"Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
j\iid  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  eheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edcnsof  the  eastern  wave  : 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  tree;, 

*  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  T»y 
seme  supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Thcmistocle?. 
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How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  ! 
For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale  : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchilPd  by  snQws, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
Tn  softest  incense  back  to  heaven  ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  .smiling  sky 
Re r  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitarf 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
Then  stealing  with  the  snuffled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 
Rush  the  night- prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

*  The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose 
is  a  well-known  Persian  fable  if  1  mistake  not, 
the  "  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales,"  is  one  of  his 
appellations. 

t  The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the 
Greek  sailor  by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and 
during  a  calm,  it  is  accompanied  always  by  the 
^'oice,  and  often  by  dancing. 
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Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace. 

As  if  for  Gods,  a  dwelling-place, 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  raix'd 

Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 

There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute  like,  o'er  each  flowei 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  al(»ng  the  fairy  land, 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare  .' 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

Ami  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwel! 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  ! 

He  who  hath  bent  hirn  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  flistress, 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, : 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

And  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not.  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill  ohangeless  brow, 
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Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy  • 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon  ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'df 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 

"Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Here  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  ha'o  hov'ring  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  ! 

-1  "  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
"  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III.  30,  Sc.  2. 

f  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted 
in  description,  but  those  who  have,  will  probably 
retain  a  painful  remembrance  of  that  singulai 
beauty  which  pervades,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
features  of  the.  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for-  a  few 
bours,  after  "  the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun  shot 
wounds,  the  expression  is  always  that  of  languor, 
whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's 
character  ;  but  in  death  from  a  stab  the  coun- 
tenance preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 
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Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish*^ 
earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remams  of  thee  ? 
Approach  thou  craven  crouching  slave  . 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave: 

Oh  servile  offspring  or  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea.  whai  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  .' 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  .' 
While  kings,  in  dustv  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heioes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  strangers  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
?Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
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Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace  ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell : 
Yes!  ^elf  abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore v" 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar. 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime, 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  tho grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,  - 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  , 
Stakfd  with  each  evihtnat  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles  and  ancient  craft ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke  • 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 

*  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the 
slave  of  the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women, ) 
who  appoints  the  Waywode  \  pandai  and  eunuch 
— these  are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations, — now 
governs  the  governor  of  Athens  ! 
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And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 

*  ~     *         *        *        *        *        * 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night, 
******* 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound  ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tid«. : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast : 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  !" 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface  : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt : 

*  Infidel. 
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Though  bent  on  earth  tl.ine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor  like  thou  glidest  by, 
Bight  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — en  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  : 
Though  like  a  demon  oi  the  night 
He  pass'd  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  h:s  air  impress1. i 
A  troubled  me.ioryon  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  par 
Sung  his  dark  courier's  hoof>  of  fear, 
He  spurs  his  steed  :  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting   shadows  o'er  the  deep  ; 
He  winds  around  .  he  hurries  by  ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 
For  well  1  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance   s  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who.iakes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along,  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  la  t, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  ihe  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  ore  quivering  still  i 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,  • 

*  "  Tophaike."  musquet. — The  Bairam  is  an- 
nounced by  the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination 
of  the  Mosques,  and  the  firina  of  all  kinds  of  small 
arms,  loaded  with  bati,  proclaim  it  during  the 
night. 
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The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 

Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 

To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun  ; 

To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun  ; 

To  night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 

Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 

That  thou  should'st  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

lie  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 

Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place  : 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 

Of  transient  Anger's  darkening  blush, 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  die  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed ; 

He  raise  1  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly  : 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blade- 

That  sound  had  bur6t  his  waking  dream, 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides; 

Away,  away,  for  life  lie  rides  : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed* 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed  ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more  ; 

*  Jerreed,  or  Djernd,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin, 
which  is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force 
and  precision  It  is  a  favourite  exercise  of  the 
Mussulmans;  but  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a 
manly  one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the  art  are  the 
Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople. — 1  think,  next  to 
ihese,  a  Ma  nlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful 
(hat  came  within  my  observation. 
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The  crag  is  won.no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  rnier. 

'Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrained 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  reign'd: 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued  : 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  oppresl 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  ponder'do'er  his  fate. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date ! 

Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

'lhe  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Wo  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ? 
Wo  to  that  hour  lie  came  or  went  ! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb  : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  a  Simoom,* 
The  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom 
Beneath  whose  widely  wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death- 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

*  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  everything  living 
and  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry. 
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The  steed  is  vanish'd  from  the  stall : 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  Hall ; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall : 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower: 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon  tower  . 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim  ; 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread 
'T\\  as  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirl;  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
ETwaa  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 
And  oft  had   Hassan's  Childnood  playV 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade  ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song  ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  age  repose 
Aloiiir  the  brink  at  Twilight's  close  : 
The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled— 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  ! 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 
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That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill. 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 
On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 
So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  lik^  relief — 
At  least  'twould  say,  "  all  are  not  gone: 
"  There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one — " 
For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 
"Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear; 
"Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way- 
But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate, 
Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait ; 
Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 
For  Bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 
Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  hah 
To  bless  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt."* 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 
For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 
His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men,  * 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour. 
Since  his  turban  was  eleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  !f 
******** 

*  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
your  host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  even 
though  an  enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  is 
sacred. 

•f  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospi- 
tality are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet  •,  ami 
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I  bear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near — each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  ;* 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :  f 
"  Ho  .'  who  art  thou  .- — -this  low  salam  \ 
"Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am. 
The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear, 
Seems  one  that  cla'.ms  your  utmost  care, 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait.'" 

*'  Thou  speakest  sooth,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore  ; 
Nay,  lea^e  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter'd  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  charroel'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 

to  say  truth,  very  generally  practised  by  his  disci 
pies.  The  first  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a 
chief,  is  a  panegyric  on  his  bounty  ;  the  next,  on  hifi 
valour. 

ataghan,  a  long  nagger  worn  with  pistol- 
in  the  belt,  in  a  metal  srabbard,  generally  of  silver  : 
and,  among  the  wealthier,  gdt,  or  of  gold. 

f  Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's 
numerous  pretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as 
here,  faith  (the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to 
supercede  the  necessity  of  good  works:  they  are  the 
worst  of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

i  Salam  aleikoum  !  aleikoum  salam  !  p^ace  be 
with  you ;  be  with  3'ou  peace — the  salutation  re- 
served for  the  faithful : — to  a  Christian,  "  Urlarula" 
a  good  journey!  or  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula  : 
good  morn,  good  even  ;  and  sometimes,  "may  yotu 
end  be  happy  :"  are  the  usual  salute*. 
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Rest  from  your  task — so  bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiitJy  run  ; 
Yet  'tis  the  longest  voyage,  1  trow, 
That  one  of— 

******* 

Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank  5 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught.. 
Bestirr'd  it  more — 'twas  but  the  beam 
That  checquer'd  o'er  the  living  stream  : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  ; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white  ; 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii"  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen*  of  eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  wean'  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
Y»  ith  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild  ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

*  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  of  the  syecies. 
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If  woo,  to  equal  ills  betray'd. 

Wo  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  ; 

A  life  of  pain,  die  loss  of  peace, 

Prom  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice  : 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 

Hath  lost  its  chaim  by  being  caught, 

For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 

Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 

Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 

5Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast,, 

Ah  !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 

From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 

Or  Beauty,  blghted  in  an  hour, 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 

No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

i'e'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 

-To  every  failing  buttneir  own, 

And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 

Fxcept  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

*  *  *  *■    ,        *  *  *  ;. 

The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woe?, 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows. 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  searc  i'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  fbeg, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pair; 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain 

vofc.  v.  28 
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So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire;* 
So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  has  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undooni'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 

*****  5-. 

Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eves  : 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employ?, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 
Strange  rumour?  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  awa} 
When  Rhamazon'sf  las?  sun  was  set, 
And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
^Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
"Twa?  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion, 
so  placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers. 
Some  maintain  that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when 
turned  towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  convulsive 
movement ;  but  ot'ier?  have  actual!;  brought  m  the 
verdict  "  Felo  de  se."  Ti.e  scorpions  are  surely  in- 
terested in  a  speedy  decision  of  thg  question ;  as,  if 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos.  they  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think 
proper,  without  being  martyred  for  the  sake  of  art 
hypothesis. 

+  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.  See 
HQte,  p.  256. 
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For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd  : 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave  : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  thence. to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

W  ho  did  not  watch  iheir  charge  too  well  : 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 

By  pale  Phingari's*  trembling  light, 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet  black  steed 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell, 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 
As  large,  as  languishiugly  dark, 
But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  bemath  the  lid, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschidt 

*  Phingari,  the  moon. 

f  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giain- 
schid,  the  embellisher  of  Istakhar,  from  its  splen- 
dour, named  Schebgerag,  "  the  torch  of  night :"  also, 
the  "  cup  of  the  sun,"  <fcc  In  the  first  editions 
"  (iiamschid"  was  written  as  a  word  of  three  sylla- 
bles, so  D'Herbelot  has  it :  but  I  am  told  Richardson 
reduce*  it  to  a  dissUlaole,  and  writes  "  Janishid."  1 
have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  other. 
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Yea,  Sou/,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alia  .'  I  would  answer  nay  ; 
Though  on  Al  birat's*  arch  1  stood, 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 
With  Paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  his  Houris  beckoning  through. 
Oh  .'  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creedf 
"Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust? 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  .; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate's]:  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 


*  Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  tbau  the 
thread  of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans must  skate  into  Paradise,  to  which  it  is  the 
only  entrance  ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river 
beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  he  ex- 
pected, the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to 
tumble  with  a  '  facilis  descensus  A  verm,"  not  very 
pleasin*  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There 
is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

|  A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third 
of  Paradise  to  well  behaved  women  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text 
their  own  way.  and  exclude  their  moieties  from 
heaven  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they  cannot 
discern  "  any  fitness  of  things,"  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superceded  by  the 
Houris. 

I  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though 
fairly  stolen,  be  deemed  "  plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabic.'" 
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Her  liaii  in  hyaomthinc*  flow, 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 
As  mid^t  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 
Hath  swept  tne  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water  ; 
So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Fianguestan  f 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  piuit. 
"When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Aloni,  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide  ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck  : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  the  check 
.Intrusion's  glaiice,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  From  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate 
Her  male — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas  that  name  was  not  for  thee  ! 


Stern  Hassan,  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
Wuh'twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebus  and  atag'nan  ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

*  Mvacinthiiie,  in  Arabic,  "  Sunbul,"  as  coiumoi 
a  thought  in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  tin. 
Greeks. 

f  "Frangucstan,"  Circassia. 
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Stain'd  with  the  best  of  \maut  blood, 

Were  in  the  press  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  return'd  to  tell  th>  tale 

Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdles  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pQsna  wore, 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gold, 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

*Tis  -aid  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour  ! 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer: 
Here  rsay  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repo-e  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free  : 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap  ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile  : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
^hall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
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Beneath,  a  rivers  wiu  ry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  uare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there  : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  craigs  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven  : 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 

******         * 

They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last: 
a  Bismillah  !*  now  the  peril's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  there  we'll  prick  our  steeds  amain  : ?' 
The  Chiaiis  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head  ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rain, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  : 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again  : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathV!,  and  carbine  bent. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  hawiess  leant, 

Half  shelter' d  by  the  steed  ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 

*  Bismillah — "  In  the  name  of  God  ;"  the  com 
mencement  of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one, 
and  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
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Stem  Hassan  ODly  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course. 
'Fill  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  die  robber-clan 
Have  well  secur'd  the-  only  way 
Could  now  avail  tho  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard*  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire  : 
-L  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
■'  I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.'" 
And  now  the  Joe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit  ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  im.re  than  hostile  sword, 
^jorofhis  little  band  a  man 
Besign'd  carbine  or  atnghau, 
2Jor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  ." 
la  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And  issuing  from  the  grove,  advaneo 
■iow.d  who  on  battle  charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  bran^, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
il  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he!  I  know  him  now  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 

*  A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  au  arigtj 
Mussulman  In  1809,  the  Captain  Pacha's  whis- 
kers at  a  diplomatic  audience,  were  no  less  lively 
with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  ot 
all  the  drogomans ;  the  portentous  mustachios 
twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 
were  expected  ever}'  moment  to  change  their  colour, 
but  at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  proba 
nly,  saved  more  heads  than  they  contained  haivs, 

\  "  Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 
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u  I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye* 
That  a;ds  his  envious  treachery  ; 
1  know  him  by  his  jet  black  barb ; 
Though  now  array' d  in  \rnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death  : 
'Tis  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accurs'd  Giaour  !" 

As  rolls  the  river,  no  ocean. 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming  ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  oppo;  ng  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back,  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mmgling  flood, 
Wnile  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter  rave  ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  cL 
The  lightnings  cf  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  tl'ey  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar  ; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar  : 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

*  The  "  evil  eye,"  a  common  superstition  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yec 
vary  singular  ou  those  who  conceive  fhemselvC! 
affected. 

vofc.  v.  23 
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Reverberate  along  that  vale, 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale  :     . 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress  : 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  en,  brace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fght  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shaL  lose  their  hold 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death  ! 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt : 

Yet  sttain'd  within  the  sever' d  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand  ! 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 

His  flowing  lobe  by  falchion  torn, 

\nd  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 

That  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end  ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore,* 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fall'n  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye 

Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

*  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons 
of rank 
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As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below  — 

******* 

"  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  feion  heart  to  feel 
He  call'd  the  prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 
He  call'd  on  -Ula — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool  .'  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  1  leagued  with  these, 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize  ; 
My  wrath  iswreak'd,  the  deed  is  clone, 
And  now  J  go — but  go  alone." 
****** 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling  ; 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 
She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling  : 
"  'Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
She  could  not  rQf  t  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower 
"Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat  ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 
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Oh  false  reproach  !  yon  Tartar  now 

Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow- 

And  warily  the  steep  descends, 

And  now  within  the  valley  bends  : 

And  he  bares  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 

How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 

Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 

His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate. 

Cut  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight : 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  tiiis  might  be  from  weariness  ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spot=  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side  ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ; 

His  calpac*  rent — his  caftan  red — 

"Lady  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed  : 

Me,  not  from  mercy  did  they  spare, 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave  !  whose  blood  is  spilt: 

Wo  to  the  Giaour  !  for  his  the  guilt." 

****** 

A  turbanf  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  tank  weeds  o'ergrown, 

*  The  "  Calpac"  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of 
the  head-dress  ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and 
forms  the  turban. 

\  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  deco- 
rate the  tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the 
<:emetry  or  the  wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you 
•frequently  pass  similar  mementos;  and  on  inquiry 
you  are  informed  that  they  record  some  victim  W 
rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 
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Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 

The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 

Point  out  the  spot  wheie  Hassan  fell 

A  victim  in  that  lonely  nell 

There  sleeps  as  true  ?n  Osmanlie 

As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee  ; 

As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  w  ine, 

Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 

At  solemn  sound  of  '    Alia  Hu  !"* 

Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 

And  stranger  in  his  native  land; 

Yet  died  he  as  in  ar  . is  he  stood, 

And  unavenged,  a;  leas*  in   )lood. 

But  him  the  maids  or  1'aradise 

Impatient  to  their  balls  invite, 
And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Hoi  u'seyes 

On  him  shall  glance  ior  .-.er  bright; 
They  come — their  kerc biers  green  they  wave,; 
And  welcome  with  a  r.tss  the  brave  ! 
Who  falls  in  battlr  'gainst  a  tiiaour 
Is  worthiest  an  i  .mortal  bower 


-Vila  Hu  '"  the  co.icluding  words  of  the 
Muezzin's  call  to  pra.tr  Iroi  i  the  highest  gallery 
on  the  extendi  o  the  Minaret  n  a  still  < 
when  the  Muezzin  bas  a  hue-  roice,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  ca.-c.  the  t^ffer  t  is  solemn  and  beautiful 
beyond  all  the  bells  in  Chru  tendom. 

f  The  following  is  part  oi  a  battle  song  of  the 
Turks: — '1  see—  ;e  a  darK  eyed  girl  of  Para- 
dise, and  she  waves  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of 
green ;  and  cries  aloud,  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I  love 
-hee,"  Sx. 
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But  thou,  false  infidel !  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's*  scythe  ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'f  throne ; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth,  as  Vampire}  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 

*  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the 
dead,  before  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight 
noviciate  and  preparatory  training  for  damnation. 
If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest  he  is  hauled 
up  with  a  scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red  hot 
mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
sidiarv  probations  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no 
sinecure;  there  are  but  two.  and  the  number  of 
orthodox  deceased  being  in  a  small  proportion  to 
the  remainder,  their  hands  are  always  full. 

•f  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

X  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in 
the  Levant  Honest  Tournefort  tells  a  long  story, 
which  Mr.  Southey,  m  the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quoies 
about  these  "  Vroucolochas"  as  he  calls  ihem. 
The  Romaic  term  is  u  Vardoulacha."  I  recollect 
a  whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  which  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  such 
a  visitation.  The  Creeks  never  mention  the  word 
without  horror.  I  find  that  "  Broucolokas"  is  an 
old  legitimate  Hellenic  appellation — at  least  is  so 
applied  to  Arsenius,  who,  accorcing  to  the  Greeks, 
was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.  The 
moderns,  however,  use  the  word  I  mention. 
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There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Vet  loathe  the  banquet  whLb  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse  : 
Thv  victims  ere  they  vet  expire 
Shall  know  tne  daemon  for  IHfeir  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cwsing  *hem, 
Thy  flowevs  are  wither'd  op  tHe  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crane  musi  fell, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father's  name — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task    --nd  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue  ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shah  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair. 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn  ; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip  ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  ! 


*  The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  uj 
the  lip  with  blood,  arc  the  never- failing  signs  of  a 
Vampire.  The  stories  told  in  Hungary  am;  Greece 
of  these  foul  feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  therr- 
most  incredibly  attested. 
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"  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

His  features  J  have  scanu  d  before 
In  mine  own  land  ;  'tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  snore, 
[  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
ft  was  so  marked  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again  ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow.'' 

"  'Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  feres  he  came; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  beiore confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Tncense  or  anthem  to  the  sk:e.-, 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
His  faith  and  race  anke  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Faynipi  Jand  he  crost, 
And  he  ascenrieo  from  the  coast : 
Yet  seems  he  not  nf  Othman  race, 
But  only  Christian  ir>  his  face  : 
I'd  judge  him  some  suay  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
l»ut  were  1  Prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
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Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  'whelm'd  beneath  the  sea  ; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foe  men  flying. 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  ail  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl 

The  flash  of  that  dilatmg  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

"Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook 

From  him  the  halt  affrighted  Knar 

When  met  alone  would  fa':i  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile : 
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Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 
And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery 
How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  ! 
Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 
As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 
Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 
"Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 
From  joyance  ne'er  derived  ir*  birth. 
But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face : 
Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd, 
But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd  ; 
And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 
Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 
Even  by  the  crimes- through  which  it  waded  : 
The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  ; 
The  close  observer  can  espy 
A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high : 
Alas  !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 
Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  staii 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 
And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted 
The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 
Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempesi  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 
Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  ! 
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His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 
Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  colum'd  aisle : 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 

The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
3ut  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 
And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  ietire  ; 
3y  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch  ; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  h>ar  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See — by  the  half-illumined  wall 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd , 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks'  unhallow'd  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  !— mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  ! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore ; 

By  all  my  hopes  of  sins  forgiven, 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  I'' 
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To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  tie  all  his  own  ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair  ; 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  tune  can  never  heal. 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 
But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 
It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same 
Then  temper'd  to  thy  want  or  will, 
'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill; 
A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foemen  bleed  ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  ! 
Thus  passions  fire,  and  woman's  art, 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 
And  what  they  i'iake  it,  must  remain, 
But  bieak — before  it  bend  again. 

*  *  *        *         *        *  # 

*  *        *        *         *        *         a 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  trom  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
"We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  siiare  : 
Even  bliss — 'twere  wo  alone  to  bear ; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease— to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  led 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
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ind  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 

?o  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 

Vithout  the  power  to  scare  away 

The  cold  consumer  of  their  clay  ! 

t  is  as  if  the  desert-bird*. 
Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 
To  still  herfamish'd  nestlings'  scream, 

'for  mourns  a  life  to  them  transierr'd, 

mould  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 

Vnd  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
*Vho  would  b3  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
\.  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  i 

-ess  hideous  far  the  tempests  roar 

Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 

Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 

\  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 

Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 

llnseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 

better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 

Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  .'  I 


'*  Father !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care, 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

*  The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  h> 
the  imputation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her 
blood. 
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Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 

And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 

Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontrolPd, 

Such  as  thy  penitants  unfold, 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  days  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 

In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe, 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

I've  scap'd  the  weariness  of  life  : 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes. 

I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

Most  noxious  o'er  A  dungeons  walls, 

Than  pass  iny  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemn'dto  meditate  and  gaze. 

Yet  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

For  rest— but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  1  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  i  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  : 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead  ;  my  hope,  their  doom 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain  ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave  j 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet, 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
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lad  danger  wooed  me  on  to  move 

The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love 

'.'ve  brav'd  it — not  for  honour's  boast  ; 

[  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 

To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 

?or  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay  ; 

But  place  again  before  my  eyes 

Dught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize; 

The  maid  I  love,  the  man  1  bate, 

And  I  will  haunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

To  save  or  slay  as  these  require, 

Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire  ; 

Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  Oiu 

Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 

Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave  : 

Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave  : 

I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 

When  high  and  happy — need  1  now? 

*  #  *  *  * 

"  I  lov'd  her,  friar !  nay,  adored— 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose  : 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd  \ 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  thy  sins  such  act  record  ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarine 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen 
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Ungrateful  fool  !  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Gal-leans  given. 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  hi?  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  prophet's  gate 
I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  pre; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  wry, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh  : 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how  : 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  rny  brow  ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 
In  characters  unworn  by  time  : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause  ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow  ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low  : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
"Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas.'  too  late  to  save  ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly  ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me— what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 
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His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  Stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear* 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  ! 

*  This  superstition  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I 
never  met  with  downright  second  sight  in  the  East; 
fell  once  under  my  own  observation.  On  my  third 
journey  to  Cape  Colonna  early  in  1811,  as  we  passed 
through  the  defile  that  leads  from  the  hamlet  be- 
tween Keratia  and  Colonna,  1  observed  Dervish 
Tahira  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand  as  if  in  pain.  1  rode  up 
and  inquired.  "  We  are  in  peril,"  he  answered. — 
44  What  peril  ?  we  are  not  now  in  \lbania,  nor  in 
the  passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghi,  or  Lepanto; 
there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriates 
have  not  courage  to  be  thieves.'"— M  True,  Affendi, 
but  nevertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears." — 
44  The  shot !  not  a  tophaike  has  been  fired  this  morn- 
ing " — 44  I  hear  it  notwithstanding — Bom— Bom — 
as  plainly  as  I  hear  your  voice  " — 4'  1'sha." — "  As 
you  please,  AiTendi ;  if  it  is  written,  so  will  it  be." 
I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and  rode  up 
to  Basili,  Ins  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  relished 
the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonna,  re- 
mained some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  saying 
a  variety  of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages  than 
spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon  the  mistaken 
seer.  Romaic,  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  En- 
glish, were  ail  exercised,  in  various  conceits  upon 
the  unfortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were  cor- 
templating  the  beautiful  prospect,  Dervish  was  oc- 
cupied about  the  columns.  I  thought  he  was  de- 
ranged into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  become  a  "  Palao-casiro"  man  :  "  No,"  saici 
he, 4'  but  the^e  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a 
stand  :"  and  added  other  remarks  which  at  least 
evinced  his  own  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  o.: 
fore -hearing.    On  our  return  to  Athens,  we  heard 

voi .  v.  24 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil : 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made  i 

He  knew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray 

I  gaz'd  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away  : 

Though  pierc'd  like  Pard  by  hunter's  steel, 

Sle  felt  not  half  that  f  now  feel. 

f  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind  ; 

from  Leone  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some  days  aftar,) 
of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mentioned 
with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  II.  i  was  at  some  pains  to 
question  the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses, 
arms,  and  marksof  the  horses  of  our  party  so  accu- 
rately, tfeat  with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not 
doubt  of  his  having  been  in  "  villanous  company," 
and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish 
became  a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now 
hearing  more  musquetry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  the  Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and 
ills  native  mountains.  I  shill  mention  one  trait  more 
of  this  singular  race.  In  march  1811,  a  remarkbly 
-tout  and  active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  50th 
on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attendant, 
which  was  declined  :  "  Well,  Affendi,"  quoth  he, 
"  way  you  live  ! — you  would  have  found  me  useful, 
i  shall  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to  morrow,  in  the 
winter  I  return,  perhaps  you  will  then  receive  me." 
Dervish,  who  was  present,  remarked  as  a  thing 
of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  "in  the  mean 
time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes,"  (robbers,)  which 
was  true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  oiT,  they  come 
down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some 
town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known  as  their 
pxploits. 
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Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betrav'd  his  rage,  but  no  iemorse. 
Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace  . 
Despair  upon  his  flying  face  ! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


"  Thecold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name 
But  mine  was  like  the  lavi  flood 

That  boils  in  /Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladyelove,  and  beauty's  chain  : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorchin-r  vein, 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  coinp'ain, 
If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain, 
And  daring  deed  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  f  have  felt,  and  feel, 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd, 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 
Shall  I  the  doom  1  sought  upbraid  ? 
No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died  : 
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She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave- 
Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rore,  where'er  f  turn'd  mine  eye. 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  ! 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed,  is  light  from  heaven  ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  Angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love  ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought  ; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole  ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul  ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd.  what  beam  shall  break  my  nigh 
Oh  !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
Why  marvel  je,  if  they  who  lose 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 
No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope; 
fn  phrenzy  then  their  fate  accuse  : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo  ? 
Alas !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow 
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Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  new 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear  : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear  ! 
Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havock  have  I  mark'd  my  way 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove""' 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake. 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys  \ 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man. 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine- 
Leila  !  each  thought  was  only  thine  ! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  wo, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Oh,  if  it  doth,  'n  vain  for  me  : 
For  worlds  1  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resemb'ing  thee  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death— attest  mv  truth  ' 
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'Tis  all  too  late— thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart'! 
And  she  was  lost— and  yet  T  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  nreathed, 

And  Ftung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place, 
Shuddering  1  shrunk  from  Nature's  race, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  alreadv  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  wo. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence  ; 
Thou  seest  i  soon  shall  part  from  hence  ; 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that's  done  canVt  thou  undo  ? 
Think  mc  not  thankless— but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.* 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess  : 
But  wouldst  thou  pitv  more,    say  less. 
When  thou  can'st  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  for-1,'   .  ; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  prefer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  *~unter's  hand  hath  wrung 
Fi   m  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  caim  ihe  lonely  lioness  : 
But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress  ! 

*  The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to 
have  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  i' 
could  have  no  hopes  from  the  reader  ft  may  bi 
sufficient  to  say.  that  it  wa>  of  a  customarv  lengtl 
(as  may  be  perceived  from  the  interruptions  and  un 
easiness  of  he  penitent.,  and  was  delivered  in  th< 
nasal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 
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'  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blenti. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers 

I  had — Ah  !  have  1  now  ? — a  friend  ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end  : 
Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim. 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — 1  rcck'd  not  what — the  whilr 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  come  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died  ; 
But  heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away. 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  ? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  ft 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tea 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier ? 
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But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dos»  behold  ! 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wreck  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 
******* 

"  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  ; 
AlasJ  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep  ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear 
I  wish'd  it  then,  1  wish  it  still, 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  ; 
I  would  not,  if  1  might,  be  blest, 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
'Twa.  then,  1  tell  thee,  father!  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  svmar,* 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  sta^ 
Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier; 
Dimly  I  view  *5ts  trembling  spark; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark  ; 
And  I.  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

-   "  Svmar" — Shroud. 
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I  wander,  father'  for  ray  soul 
Is  fleeting  toward*  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  hPi;  fr;ar     and  i  rose 
Forgetful  of  my  former  woes  ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart  . 
I  clasp— what  is  it  that  i  clasp  ? 
No  breathuu  for  a  w.M.n  my  grasp, 
No  hear'  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Yet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thine  : 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  mud;, 
As  meet  my  eye,  vet  mock      ■  touch  ? 
Ah  !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  *  •>  cold, 
1  care  not,  so  my  arms  eni 
The  all  they  ever  wish  d  tn  hold. 
Alas  !  around  a  shadow 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  L. 
Yet  still  'tis  there  J-  In  s  lence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright  hlack  eye 
I  knew  'twas  false— she  could  not  die  ! 
But  he  is  dead  '   within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  w  here  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  fir  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  !  why  the.N  art  thou  awake  i 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave  ; 
Oh  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more  . 
vol.  v.  25 
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Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  !  whate'er  thou  art. 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ' 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll! 


"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor  !  to  thy  secret  ear, 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  1  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Thea  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  piiarim's  tread." 
He  pass'  J — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  wnat  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shnved  him  on  his  dying  day  : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  sle- 

*  The  circumstance,  to  which  the  above  story 
relates  was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few 
years  ago  the  w;fe  of  .Muchtar  Pacha  complained 
to  his  father  of  his  sen's  supposed  infidelity  ;  he 
asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to 
give  in  a  list  01  the  twelve  handsomest  women  m 
Yanino  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks, 
and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of 
the  guards  who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not 
one  of  the  victims  utiered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symp- 
tom of  teiror  a*  so  sudden  a  "  wrench  from  all  we 
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know,  from  all  we  love  "  The  fate  of  Phrosine, 
the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many 
a  Romaic  and  Arnaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text 
is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian,  many  years  ago, 
and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident 
recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  stoiy-tellers  who 
abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  nar- 
ratives. The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the 
translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  want  of  Eastern  imagery,  and  I  regret  that  my 
memory  has  retain'd  so  few  fragments  of  the  ori* 
ginal 

For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I  am  in- 
debted partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that 
most  eas'ern,  and  as  Mr.  Weber  justiy  entitles  it, 
"sublime  tale."  the  "  (  aliph  Vathek."  1  do  not 
know  from  what  source  the  author  of  that  singular 
volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials;  some  of  his 
inciflents  are  to  be  found  in  the  4i  Bibliothequc 
Orientale;"  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty 
of  Description  and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  sur- 
passes all  European  imitations  ;  and  bears  such 
marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  te> 
be  more  Than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale, 
even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it;  his  ''Happy 
"V alley"  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  •'  Hall 
ofEblis." 
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